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ALEXANDER SPRUNT, IV, better 
known as “Sandy”, is Research 
Director for the National Audubon 
Society. In addition to a B.S. degree 
from Davidson College, he holds a 
Master’s degree from Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute. “Sandy”, a 


National Audubon Society worker 
since 1952, has served as Warden, 
Tour Leader, Regional Represent- 
ative, and has done considerable 
research work prior to his appoint 
ment as Research Director. With 
M. Philip Kahl, Jr., he co-authored 
the article,"Mysterious Mycteria 

Our American Stork,” published in 
the last year’s September-October 


issue of the Audubon Magazine. 


“1 never go afield 
without B&L binoculars” 


“TI have been using Bausch & Lomb binoculars since 
I was a small boy,” says Sandy Sprunt. “No other 
glass can match Bausch & Lomb for clarity, definition 
and light gathering power. Their brightness is excel- 


lent even under the most adverse weather conditions 


Bausch & Lomb 7 x 35 Binoculars. Finest glasses or poor light.” 
for field work. Prices start at $199.50. Write for 
free literature on the complete line of famous 


high quality Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. Bausch ' 
& Lomb Inc ted, Rochester 2, New York. 
» Incorporate ochester ew Yor U2 ode. . IZ 
BAUSCH & LOMB This is the 49th in a series of endorsements made 
; without remuneration by outstanding naturalists. 
Our thanks to Mr. Sprunt for joining this group. 
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maf Otters = 
Thanks 
I constantly thank God for such 


wonderful organizations as the National 


Audubon Society, National Wildlife 
Federation ind Save the Redwoods 
League, that are keeping selfish and 
shortsighted people from destroying oul 
natural beauties—trees, flowers, birds 
fields, scenery. The Audubon Magazine 
does a splendid job in disseminating 
truthful information 

‘Having destroyed the beautiful road 
out of Yosemite Park, a group now is 
fighting to build a superhighway paral 
leling the High Sierras. Some of us 
shudder at the thought 

‘And so I say again, ‘God bless 


men, women, and children who ar 
striving to keep our beautiful country 
natural 
Rev. CHarces E. Fritz 
Santa Barbara, California 
A Mark for Alex 
We like the article on Corkscrew 
Swamp written by Alexander Sprunt 


Jr. (Audubon Magazine 
iry, 1961 


Mr. Sprunt is also editor, with | 


January-Febru 


Burnham Chamberlain, of our very fine 


book South Carolina Bird Lile 
Please credit him with that fine mark 
also. 
JULIA S. HENDRIX 
Lexington, South Carolina 
When Aruba Was Birdless 
I was extremely interested in Sewall 
Pettingill’s article July-August 1960 
ym th Netherlands Leeward Islands 
is 1 used to know Curacao ind par 
ticularly Aruba. some 30 years ago, b 
fore the days of planes, when a sit 
was something of an adventu 
\ college friend built the fn 
finery unit on Aruba for Standard 0 
of Indiana and when I fh visite r 
island there were not too many Du 
fewer \mericans, many natives l 


some Beatnik” British trying to min 


gold near northwest bea can 
not recall any grass and remember onl) 


the divi-divi trees and aloes 


\s to birds, it seems to me there just 
weren tf inv save in oc sional stra\ 
and this was said to be because of lack 
of water Drinking water cam 5 
tanker from Bavtown, Texas, and Lon 
don 

I revaemb distinctly there were 
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ish Bird Guides. 


ONLY 50¢ per set ppd. 
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Protect Your Binoculars 
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numerous lizards, salamanders, etc., and 
because there were no birds to keep 
down the insect population it was a 
serious offense to kill these reptiles and 
amphibians. 

Later, deep wells were driven and a 
supply of fairly good, though not pota 
ble, water was obtained. After the 
Standard of New Jersey bought the 
Lago properties from Standard of In 
diana, they did much to improve con- 
ditions for the resident 

Great quantities of 
brought from the then dangerous (In- 
Paraguana Peninsula on _ the 


Americans. 


topsoil were 


dians) 


Venezuelan mainland, so the women 
might have flower gardens. Plots were 
developed at crossroads, flowers planted 
and water “laid on.” 

Do you suppose the bird population 
of Aruba might have been made pos- 
sible by this transport of topsoil and 
the encouragement of work to create 
facilities for growing things? Perhaps, 
by the time Mr. Pettingill was there, 
much more vegetation existed than in 
my day. Sounds like it. The present 
count of 34 breeding species amazes me. 

C. Francis BEATTY 
Pawling, New York 


Sea Bird Dwells in Arizona 
And Land Birds Go to Sea 


~~ 
— ' 


Brown booby at Yuma 
. must be the desert air 


Two-Year Vacation 


I am enclosing a photograph of a 
booby that was present on the 
Imperial National Wildlife Refuge, 
Yuma, Arizona, from early Septembe1 
1958 until early October of 1960. 
Gale Monson 
Refuge Manager 


brown 


Yuma, Arizona 


Comment 


Boobies are oceanic birds of warm 
climates and rarely spend much time in- 


land. THe Eprror 


Birds Aboard the Bremen 


I would like to report on eight spe 
cies of birds which flew to the German 
passenger vessel S.S. Bremen after. it 
left New York City on September 30, 
1960. 

The birds remained aboard despit« 
the continued disturbance of walking 
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Flicker on S. S, Bremen 
... with Steward Erich Harken 


passengers and members. They 
took off but always returned. The wind 
was North-Northwest at 5 m.p.h. 

I started catching the birds to feed 
them, and when the last bird was in 
my custody, the ship had moved 800 
miles from New York. On other voy- 
I have observed that the 
birds reach the ship, they do not leave 
it. They may be looking for food and 
possibly because they do not find any 
thing, they miss the their 
return flight. 

Birds flying during the night across 
the sea or along the coast also may be 
attracted by ships’ lights. 

The following birds were caught and 
fed October 1-2, 1960. All survived: 
one flicker, brown thrashers, one 
catbird, one _ towhee, Baltimore 
oriole, one slate-colored junco, two 
white-throated sparrows, one vireo. 

ErRicH HARKEN 
Steward, First Class 


crew 


ages, once 


time for 


two 
one 


At Sea 
SS. Bremen 
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WE CATER TO BIRDERS 


1923 we've solved birders’ binocular 


and scope problems 
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WHEN YOU NEED BINOCULARS we 
offer you Bausch & Lomb, Leitz, Bushnell, 
and the Mirakel Special line from $29.50. 


OUR “MIRAKEL OWL” GUARANTEES 
that your glass has been checked in our 
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due to damage in shipping. 
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trial on all instruments, with full refund 
guarantee. 


WHEN YOUR BINOCULARS NEED RE- 
PAIR send them to us for free instrument 
check and same day estimate; 4-day service 
on complete overhaul. We can make many 
“defective” binoculars “better than new” by 
correcting assembly. 


Just out: The Reicherts’ book: 


BINOCULARS and SCOPES 
How to Choose, Use and Photograph through 
them; Postpaid: paper back $2.00; hard 
cover $3.00. 


WRITE THE REICHERTS for assistance on 


all binocular and scope problems. 


Mirakel Optical Cs., Me. 
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you can bird 
for hours without 
eyestrain or fatigue 


featherweight, ultra-compact 


PRECISION BINOCULARS 


Because of eye muscle accommodation, it 
is not easy to detect image distortion, faulty 
alignment or inferior optics when you look 
through ordinary binoculars. Yet, with pro- 
longed use, the muscle strain is sure to pro- 
duce eye fatigue, and may even result in 
impairment of vision. 

Quality optics and precision construction 
cannot be had cheaply; they cost more to 
produce. But, the slightly higher price of a 
pair of Nikon precision binoculars is more 
than repaid by the greater comfort and en- 
joyment you derive from their use, and by 
the knowledge that you are not jeopardizing 
the health of your eyes. 

Nikon precision binoculars are conveniently 
small and lightweight—easy to handle and 
use, and easy to carry about. Examine a pair 
at your Franchised Nikon Dealer today. For 
further details write to Dept. AM-5 


25 NIKON INCORPORATED, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


7X35 cf $99.50 
OTHERS FROM $42.50 TO $119.50 
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CAMP IDLEWILD 


Only camp on Second Connecticut 
Lake. Variety of birds—Spruce Grouse, 
Three toed W oodpecker, Canada Jay, 
Brown-capped Chickadee, Philadelphia 
Vireo, Bicknell’s Thrush, and Lincoln’s 
Sparrow—are summer residents. 

New cabins on First Connecticut Lake 
| with kitchenettes. 


Fishing, Boating, and Swimming 
Open from May 20 to Nov. 20 


H. F. SCOTT 
Camp Idlewild 


Second Connecticut Lake 
Pittsburg, New Hampshire 


+ Trapp 
\ Family 
Lodge 
= Stowe, Vt. 


Aonuiiinei chalet 10 minutes from all ski 
lifts! Home of the famous Trapp Family on 
whose life the current musical, “The Sound 
of Music”, is based. Panoramic scenery. 
Hearty Austrian-American meals. $6.50 up 
American. Foiper. Tel. Stowe, Vermont, 
ALpine 3-7545 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
7x50 never used 


ye BINOCULARS 


WITH FILTER 


$125 


with Leather Case & Straps 


U.S. Govt. Standard size and 


Surplus. 
weight, individual focusing, full coated 


optics. Extra wide field. Adjustable fil- 
ter. Limited supply. 


7x35 Bird Watcher Bi- | 6x30 Imported Centre 
nocular. Centre focus-| focusing Binoculars 


ing with leather case | with leather case & stra 
& strap .......$12.95 $29.9 


UBLIC SPORT SHOPS 


16th St., Phila. 2, Pa. No CODs 


Lake 
Minnewaska 


One of America’s 
Most Beautiful Resorts 
MAY AND JUNE PROGRAMS 


“Accent on Nature and 
Photography” 


11 S. 


Field Trips * Lectures 
Films ¢ Exhibits 


8S miles north of NYC 
via Thruway 


New Paltz AL 6-2171 or 
NYC WA 5-5638 
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Mountain Houses 
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8 ‘Possums in Teaspoon 
Surely the eight baby ‘possums in a 
(March-April 1961 Audubon 
are newborn and not eight 


teaspoon 
Magazine) 


weeks old? SHIRLEY SHERMAN 


Texas 
Comment 
Not newborn—but not eight weeks 
Notation on photo, “8 week old 
possums,” was misinterpreted. ’Possums 
week old. Give us an error on 
—Tue Eprror 


Austin, 


either. 


are one 


that play 


2,500 Poisoned Geese 

At one time I was so unfortunate as 
to use poison in the name of predator 
control. When I learned of all the harm 
I was doing, I refused to continue. For 
me to use poison again would be to 
sacrifice all my ideals of honest wildlife 
conservation, and a major ideal of com- 
mon decency. 

Perhaps you have been told that the 
selective poison 1080, used on coyotes, 
is colored so that birds will not pick 
it up. Bosh! Even when I was using 
the old strychnine bait, I was taking 
part in the rankest kind of falsehood 
when I told people that I could poison 
coyotes without poisoning other wild- 
life. The 1080 is many times worse than 
strychnine. 

The 1080 has no known antidote; we 


have informed that there is no 
Turn to page 134 


been 


Bird Watchers 


Nature Lovers 


We have just the place for you. Our 
combination of Spruce and Hardwood 
forest and countless Lakes, Ponds, 
and Streams offer a tremendous va- 
riety of Song Birds, Water Birds, 
Hawks, and Owls, all within easy dis- 
tance from the camp. There are com- 
plete Beaver Works near the camp. 
Also excellent Trout Fishing is Avail- 
able. All Home Cooked Food. 

Write for our brochure and further 
information. 


FLORIN S. and FLORA T. ELLIS 


Round Mountain Lake Camps 
Eustis, Maine 
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This perfectly matched 
combination is a must for 
every birder 
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Save $7.95 on this SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Complete outfit . . . Burton Model SS1- 


Spotting Scope. Burton Scope- 
Stock and Leather Sling Strap. $§74 
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Leather Sling Strap $2.50 
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Sling Shoulder 
Leather Sling Mounts 


Tripod Adaptor Strap 


Designed and tested by one of the top ornithologists in the 
United States, MILTON B. TRAUTMAN, Ohio State Univ. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Field at Exit Relative 
Objective Eyepiece 1,000 yds. Pupil Brightness a Length Weight 


Burton Model SS-1 Spotting Scope $44.95 60MM 15X_ | 122ft. | 4.0mm] 16.0 | 14in. | 29 oz. 
Extra eyepieces, each $4.00 60MM 122 ft. | 3.0mm | 9.0 14 in. | 29 oz. 


Precision, durable aluminum construction. Finest [gomum 61. | 2.0mm! 4.0 gg 
optics, hard coated for maximum illumination and 
: . 60MM 49 ft. 1.5mm} 3.0 14 in. | 29 oz. 
sharpness of image. 5 year guarantee. 
60MM | 32 ft. 1.0mm 1.0 14 in. 29 oz. 


Professional Ornithologists Use Burton Binoculars . . . 
Why Shouldn’t You? 


7x35 cf fwt 


with Cowhide case 


$65.00 Plus 10% Fed. Tox 


on Binoculars because of their 
high quality and low cost 


“| prefer Burt 


7x35 cf 


with Pigskin case 


$33.25 


Plus 10% Fed. Tax 


BURTON BINOCULARS 
15 Other models to choose from 

¢ 5 Year Written Guarantee 

* Lifetime Service Plan 

© 30 Day No Risk Trial 


BURCO “Trailblazer” Binoculars 
6x30 cf $29.50 
7x50 cf $37.50 
10x50 cf $44.50 


nd for FREE Burton Bir 


> 
Cuigltr 


T's The R. H. Burton Company 


2504 Sullivant Avenue © 


; un 
Gt ee 
May 27 - Oct. 1 


PRIVATE ROCKY POINT. Ocean on three 
sides. Fresh & salt water birds. Sandy 
beaches, unspoiled woodlands, marshes. 
Compatible fellow guests. $75-$135 
weekly including all meals. Spectacular 
Dining Room overlooking sea. Transient 

diners welcomed 

Mrs. E. Wilkinson 
1 Gap Head Road 
Tel. Kingswood 

6-3471 


—_ Natural 
- History of the 


=—— Maine Coast 


- 


A course for credit by the University 
of Maine. Located on Deer Isle in 
Penobscot Bay. 


June 19, to July 8, 1961 


Emphasis on marine life and those 
habitats bordering the sea. 


For descriptive folder write to: 


DR. RALPH A. WALDRON 


P.O. Sunset, Maine 
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Vreeceoccroosore 


Advanced 
OpTICS... 


Unrivaled performance 


Mace in West Germany 


The enjoyment you get from 
a binocular depends on how 
well it performs —in poor light 
as well as in bright light 
how large a field it covers and the 
sharpness of definition over the entire field 

On all counts a ZEISS is supreme —for it has 
a radically improved optical system unmatched 
by any other binocular. 


ZEISS 


Models from 6x to 15x magnification 
Also 8x30B and 8x50B models designed especially 
for eyeglass wearers. At leading dealers 

@ Write for Zeiss Binocular booklet 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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LETTERS— 


acceptable specifi test tor sodium 
fluoroacetate in biological materials; and 
information that 


we have authenti 


each victim of the 1080 in turn becomes 
a lethal bait 
In its monthly 


March 1958, the California Department 


progre 8s 


report for 
of Fish and Game said, “First observa 
tion of sick and dead snow geese was 
made on March 2, and on March 3 an 
aerial count was made with 412 dead 
geese recorded. Poisoning operations in 
the control of meadow mice were im 
Modock 


\cricultural Commissioner 


mediately suspended by the 
County 

“On March 10 departmental labora 
tory personnel performed autopsies of 
130 geese. The gullets of most of these 
birds contained vellow-dyved_ grain 
Samples of this grain were submitted to 
the Bureau of Chemistry for testing and 
the results were positive for the presence 
of 1080 

“On March 14 


mostly 


300 more dead geese 


were recorded snow geese. By 
March 20, 2,500 dead geese had been 
picked up and losses were still occur 
ring 


“Fifty 
had undyed zin 


autopsied 


birds were and all 
phosphide treated oat 
groats in their gullets. It was apparent 
that these 


poisoned bait that had been applied in 


birds had been feeding on 
Oregon for meadow mouse control 

Regarding the use of 1080 I will now 
quote to you from Tull Chemical Com 
pany’s Technical Bulletin No. |] 

The chemical is extremely toxic to 
humans and domestic animals as well 
as to rodent pests. It has no antidote 
Since its introduction there have been 
2? known cases of poisoning to humans 
16 of which were fatal. A single mouse 
killed with the water solution may con 
tain enough poison to kill a full grown 
dog 

Having been a rancher, I know that 
his necessary con 


killer 


the rancher can get 
trols without the progressive 
poisons. It is a difficult thing for a few 
people to believe, but there are many 


conservation minded people among 
hunters and trappers 
In closing, one more statement from 
the California Department of Fish and 
Game 
“There is little 
killed by 1080 and later eaten by car 


nivores ire 


doubt that rodents 


responsible for the loss of 
many tur-bearers 
Lester Reed 
Retired Hunter and 
San Jacinto, California 
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a 2 One of the most 
és thrilling events in 
the experience .of 

many birders is that 
moment when a new 
bird is seen, whether 
it is the fiftieth or five hundredth in his 
life list. It is to provide a means of re- 
capturing these moments that this book 


was designed. 


Birder’s Life List 
and Diary 


Lists over 600 North American birds, 
with space for entering your own annota- 
tion. Over 150 pages, attractively bound, 
durable, latest nomenclature 6” x 9” — 
$1.75 plus 20¢ postage. 


ROY & BETTY DIETERT 
Box 582, Allendale, N. J. 
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TieKS BLACK FLies | 88 Mesa 


6 Oz. Only 98¢ 
Ask your dealer 


A Mountain-top Holiday 
For Your Whole Family 


Crestmont Inn combines with Allegheny 
Mountain splendors to give you a fabulous va- 
cation. Large natural lake, picturesque wood 
trails, birds and wild flowers without number. 

Golf, tennis, riding, water sports, lawn bowl- 
tng, shuffleboard. Golf and tennis pros; direc- 
tors for tots and teens. All activities — or just 
relax and take in the twelve-county view. 

Modern hotel rooms and cottages. Excellent 
food. Reasonable rates. Reduction for children 
under 10 

Opens June 16—write for folder 
LAkeview 5-3232 
CRESTMONT INN, EAGLES MERE, PA. 


You 
CAN Have 
It All 


The comfort, the quiet, the superb gourmet food, 
the panoramic views, the birding—at this charm- 
ing alpine chalet, hidden away in the lofty 
Green Mountains. 70 park-like acres and miles 
of National Forest to explore. Friendly, in- 
formal living for photographers, painters, birders, 
botanists and “do nothings.” Swimming, sum- 
mer theatres and activities for the energetic. 
Write for brochure B. Reservations ne.cssary. 
P.O. Box 3138. 


Winhall Mountain Lodge 
Manchester 20, Vermont 
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An Invitation to a Weekend 


A birding weekend which might ap- 
propriately be called a Blockbuster is 
being offered on Block Island next Sep- 
tember by the Audubon Society of 
Rhode Island. To celebrate Block 
Island's 300th anniversary, the Rhode 
Islanders are inviting all members of 
National Audubon Society to pay a 
visit on September 16 and 17. 

Whether you live in Maine, Hawaii 
or any of the other 50 states, you're 
likely to enjoy a trip to this unspoiled 
bird mecca in the Atlantic off Rhode 
Island. It not only is an important mi- 
gration stopover but one of a dwindling 
number of resort areas in the East 
to escape the inroads of amusement 
park and dance hall civilization. 

Writing to President Car] W. Buch- 
heister of National Audubon Society, 
Alfred L. Hawkes, Executive Director 
of the Rhode Island group, expressed 
the hope that “you will spread the 
word around and extend our invitation 
to your staff and your 30,000 or more 
members.” 

Adding an authoritative touch to the 
proceedings, Roger Tory Peterson, Au- 
dubon Magazine contributing editor, 
has accepted an invitation to provide a 


program on the night of September 16. 

Hotel rates will be at the off-season 
level. Accommodations at the Surf Ho- 
tel are good—only $7.00 per person per 
day with two meals included. The en- 
tire weekend, including Friday and Sat- 
urday nights on the island, according to 
Mr. Hawkes’ estimate, shouldn’t cost 
more than $30, excluding transporta- 
tion to Rhode Island and ferryboat fare 
to Block Island. —Tue Epiror 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. |. 


SURF HOTEL 


= - ~ - 
Private Beach direct from Hotel 


Central Location — American Plan 


Weekly rates include 
Breakfast — Evening Dinners 


MR. & MRS. ULRIC CYR, Owners 
Tel. HOward 6-2241 * Open Year Round 


On Grand Lake, Maine 


RROW 


CAMP for Boys Ages 11-18 


OUTDOOR LIVING and CANOE TRIPS (including the 
Allagash) under Quaker leadership. Small groups, 
individual attention. CIT, Jr. Maine Guide training. 
Folder. D. Darrow, Director, c/o Oakwood 
School, eepsie, New York. 


Binocular Headquarters 


Bausch & Lomb 
Burton 
Bushnell 
Kern Swiss 
and others 


ALL TYPES AND PRICES 


Accessories, repairs, Telescopes 


HIGHEST TRADE-INS 


On your old Binoculars or Telescope 


Postpaid by a Museum Curator, 
an active field ornithologist. 


Gartlett Hendricks 


Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
phone HI 7-9748 


OW ON EXHIBITION a collection of twenty-six semi- 
precious stone bird carvings, in color, made from carefully 


selected minerals, exquisitely carved. As shown in the book, 
“The Birds of America,” by John James Audubon. 
This magnificent collection offers an opportunity to a col- 


lector or Museum to obtain the only collection of its kind in the 


world in stone. 
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From five inches to nine inches in height. 
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Operated by 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Boys and Girls — 9-14 years 
A program of NATURAL SCIENCE designed 
to stimulate interest and develop skills for | 

enjoying and understanding environment 


Wholesome food and outdoor living em 
phasized 


For Folder Write 
DAVID R. MINER, Director 
Box 638-A — Barre, Massachusetts 


CHECK-& 


THe ABC’S (ano D) 


of 
THE COMPANY OF VOYAGEURS 


A| Several spaces are available in 10-party group 
leaving NYC July 1 or Aug. 12 on 21-day camping, 
climbing, sightseeing tour of Badlands, Yellowstone, 
Tetons, High Rockies, Aspen, etc. ALL EQUIPMENT, 
ALL FOOD and ALL COOKING are provided on all 
expense, round trip. See prior ad for greater detail 
$450 complete 


B LJ Vacation deferred? Join a Northeast pousnes tour 
Seven glorious “‘Kodachrome’’ days, Oct. 14. 
Bright, clear days, crisp nights at several RA, inns 
Best New England meals. See White and Green Mtns 
at their best. Participate in walks, talks and happy 
times with kindred spirits. Colonial and historic sites. 
Luxury basis combined with sound value Maximum 
group: 10 to 12 guests. 


¢ J Thanksgiving Holiday in an appropriate setting :— 
Colonial Williamsburg (Va.) Circular. Five and a half 
days, Wednesday, 7 p.m., Nov. 22 through Monday the 
27th. Leaving N. Y. Area Wed. evening, motor ‘til mid- 
night (motel), Thanksgiving in Williamsburg, visit 
Jamestown and plantation, Monticello. Return via Sky- 


line Drive and visit Historical Annapolis. Maximum 
group: 10 to 12 guests. 
D CJ Christmas at Colonial Williamsburg. Have you 


seen the Yule Log carried im and tasted the Wassail! 
See and participate in the old traditions—candilelight and 
very special decorations everywhere. Music, entertain- 
ments, much casual and appropriate charm not found 
elsewhere. Four days, leaving N.Y. Area Friday 7 p.m 
Dec. 22, drive ‘til midnight (motel), see Williamsburg 
and Jamestown on Saturday and Sunday. Christmas din- 
ner par excellence. Return to reality Tuesday evening 
Dec. 26. Maximum group: 10 to 12 quests 


Write for descriptions and complete itineraries 
for reservation and costs 
MURRAY D. SPEAR, Director 


THE COMPANY OF VOYAGEURS 
711 Valley Road, Mahwah, N. J. 


View from the Editor's Perch 


( UR “Presidential Birdwatcher’” 

article in this issue will intro 
duce readers not only to a president 
deeply concerned with nature but 
to Mark Catesby, the 18th century 
naturalist and probably the first au 
thor of a guide on American birds. 

A British artist, Catesby observed 
and painted American wildlife from 
1722 to 1726. In 1731 the first edi 
The Natural 
Florida and 
was published 


tion of his great work, “ 
History of Carolina, 
the Bahama Islands,” 
in London. The Catesby that we 
have in the Audubon House library 
is the 1754 edition, published after 
the naturalist’s death. 

When you consider that many 
species which Catesby records were 
unknown, that he roamed through 
a wild and vast country with little 
ornithological data to help him, the 
significance of his work stands out 
like a blazed trail. 

Catesby’s descriptions of birds of 
the New World in English and in 
French and his expressive paintings 
were heavily relied upon by the 
president in Richard Scheffel’s ar 
ticle for help in identifying the bird- 
life around ‘him. While the Catesby 
work is hardly of field guide size— 
being in two volumes, each 21 inches 
long, 141% inches wide and 2 inches 
thick—he was, to put it mildly, very 
much the Roger Tory Peterson of 
his day. Relatively few people, how 
ever, owned copies of his books. 

Catesby’s work is a_ collector’s 
item today and, after 200 years, its 
cardboard-like, rag fiber paper ap 


Thrushes, 


A Treadway Inn in the 
offering A Bird Lover's Paradise 


Relax on a spring vacation with Good Food and 
Lodging surrounded by Gardens and Bird Sanctuary, 
with Feeding Stations. 
lock (highest in Mass.) 
Mourning Warblers and Winter Wrens 
Also outstanding Warbler migration with 17 
seen on Inn grounds 


*) Williams Inn 


Williamstown, 
Tel. GLenview 8-411] 


Berkshires 


Neath shadow of Mt. Grey- 
with nesting Bicknell! 


species 


Massachusett 
H. G. Wooster, Innkeeper 
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pears durable enough to survive an- 

other 200 years. This is fortunate 

indeed. Catesby’s paintings just 

wouldn't look right on micro-film. 
ow 

Switching from 18th century Amer- 
ica to Keep America Beautiful, we 
heard Conrad Wirth, director of the 
National Park Service, tell the KAB 
Advisory Council in New York re- 
cently that it represents the most di- 
verse list of organizations and indi- 
viduals he has seen in a conservation 
cause. KAB blends big business, little 
business, brewers, container manu- 
facturers, state and federal agencies, 
civic and public organizations all in 
one happy family devoted to keeping 
our roads, highways, parks and coun- 
tryside free of litter. 

Robert M. Paul, of the Sports 
Fisheries Institute, now administra- 
tive assistant to Frank Briggs, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, re- 
ported that a party of volunteers 
from the Sierra Club brought out 
three tons of trash from one remote, 
back country camping area. 

ow 

Richard W. Westwood, 64, for 
many years editor of Nature Maga- 
zine and the president of the Amer- 
ican Nature Association, died of can- 
cer at his home in Washington, 
D. C., February 13. The Keep 
America Beautiful advisory council 
meeting in New York observed a 
minute of silence as a tribute to Mr. 
Westwood, a veteran battler for con- 
servation causes. 

ow 

It was a close race between one of 
Jerry Greenberg’s superb underwa- 

er photographs and Mark Catesby’s 
ivory-billed woodpecker painting for 
cover honors this issue. Greenberg, 
probably the world’s finest undersea 
photographer, is author of “Explor- 
ing the World’s First Undersea 
Park” on page 140. 

Another significant article on our 
coastline is Charles B. McGowan’s 
“Man-Made Disaster in Rhode Is- 
land” depicting the ruinous effects 
on our wildlife and seashore when 
360,000 gallons of oil flood the coast 
area. The moral of this article: pi- 
lots of tankers should meet extra 
stringent requirements for their jobs 
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and be held to account for inept sea- 
manship resulting in such catastro- 
phes. 

Great Britain holds tanker pilots 
and their employers to strict account 
for gross negligence in such cases. 


ow 


A couple of veteran conservation 
teammates won high honors in 
Florida recently. John D. Penne- 
kamp, associate editor of The Miami 
Herald, was named “Florida’s Con- 
servationist of the Year” and 
Charles M. Brookfield, South Flor- 
ida representative of National Au- 
dubon Society for 14 years, won a re- 
gional 1960 award. They were 
chosen for the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Program Awards conferred 
by the Florida Wildlife Federation 
and the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 

The Pennekamp-Brookfield team 
has been a vital factor in preserving 
Florida’s natural outdoor heritage. 
Everglades National Park, the Key 
Deer Refuge, Pennekamp Coral 
Reef Underwater Park and Cork- 
screw Swamp Sanctuary of National 
Audubon Society all owe much to 
the support of these two men. 

JOHN VOSBURGH 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


ADULTS ONLY. A quiet, clean, little place 
in the mountains with brooks, woods and 
trails to explore. Rates with Fine Food, $52 
to $78. Private baths, cottages. Bkt. “A.” 
MRS. KAUK, Prop. 


HILLTOP ACRES, WENTWORTH, N. H. 


It’s for the Birds 


But you will love it, too. Unspoiled land and 
waters on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. Birds 
galore, miles of enchanting rivers, breath 
taking sunsets and shadows. A _fisherman’s 
dream. Fresh food from our 150-acre farm, 
and waters. $45.00 to $52.00 weekly. 


THE HARPERS OF THE PASADENA 


Royal Oak (Talbot County), Maryland 


IN THIS ISSUE 

“Presidential Birdwatcher’ by 
Richard Scheffel provides an intimate 
profile of one of our nature-minded 
Chief Executives. In “Billboard 
Blight” Gerald Krefetz spotlights the 
threat to the scenic values of our in- 
terstate highway program. And don’t 
miss the chance to roam the depths 
of the Atlantic Ocean with under- 
water photographer Jerry Greenberg 
in “Exploring the World’s First 
Undersea Park. 


IN NEXT ISSUE 


How many of the wildflower vari- 
eties that Henry Thoreau knew still 
dot the fields of Read 
‘Thoreau’s Wildflowers” by Barbara 


Concord? 


B. Paine in the July-August issue of 
Audubon Magazine. And, for an eye- 
opener with a setting along a moun 
tain stream, see Frank A. Tinker’s 
“The Songbird That Swims Unde 
Water.” 
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LIKE A CONTINENT 


Ten miles off the coast of Maine, 
compass’d by the primitive wilder- 
ness of the sea, a naturalist’s para- 
dise. With a terrain ranging from 
bold cliffs (as high as 150 feet) 
through a wooded, hilly interior 
to open meadows sloping gently to 
the sea, Monhegan suggests a con- 
tinent in miniature, nicely capable 
of personal exploration and dis- 
covery. 


Frequent encounters with surpris- 
ing-—even improbable — species 
delight botanists and bird-watch- 
ers, while observation of the wide- 


INVESTIGATE A HOLIDAY 
THAT’S REALLY DIFFERENT 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES i 


LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 

. . « ENJOY 6 idyllic days 

on adventurous journey thru 

natural, unspoiled tropical 

Florida via air boat and 
swamp buggy jaunts... 

Shanty Goat ONLY $125.50 covers ail. 

Cruises Inc. 


P. O. Box 1628A, Ft. Myers, Fla. “Our [ith Yeor™ 


For illustrated de- 
scriptive folder on life 
aboard the ‘‘Lazy 
Bones” write 


IN MINIATURE... 


ly varied sea-life along the shores 
and in the tidal pools affords paral- 
lel enjoyment. 


Endowed by Nature with unhur- 
ried charm and serene beauty, 
Monhegan is a fortunate island: 
there are few places of modern 
physical comfort that have not suc- 
cumbed to today’s clutter, crowds 
and confusion, that permit one to 
absorb untrammeled Nature as 
does Monhegan. 


For information, rates and reserva- 
tions kindly address all inquiries to 


The Island Inn, Box A, Monhegan Island, Maine 


Latitude 43° 46’ North 
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P° 29° West .«- 


June 26-Sept. ¢ Advance reservations, please. 
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Presidential simi Bra 


I had been an average spring. 

The days had warmed and the 
hills were green until now it was 
the 8th of June, 1790. At Philadel- 
phia it already seemed like summer; 
on that day the season’s first peas 
and strawberries appeared in the 
markets. 

He may have been writing, or 
calling on friends at the time—we 
do not know. But we do know that 
on the evening of that same June 8, 
Chomas Jefferson heard the insistent 
call of the whip-poor-will for the 
first time that year. These simul- 
taneous entries on the stage of 
spring struck Secretary of State Jef- 
ferson as curious and he immediately 
wrote to his daughter, Mary, asking 
when these signs of the season had 
appeared in Virginia. 

“Take notice hereafter whether 
the whip-poor-wills always come 
with the strawberries and peas,” he 
advised her. 

Mary Jefferson replied that the 
peas at home had been ripe since 
May 10, and those few strawberries 
that had survived the late frost had 
been ready for picking on May 17. 


Pet mockingbird followed Jefferson around the 
White House. 


: . : Jefferson comments on mockingbirds and night- 
Illustration by Walter Ferguson ingales in 1787 letter to daughter. 


> ce S hate had JAomaz dag G super weather, enjoyerg y 
fra ff the Jediese 9 nrg, Lonrollefs shies M Lempriol waters: SI have had another lux - 
nay shuch he could not risk von“ tre hawe glmven hem prom the country f Mochany 


duhiuars bird gaue me anther rch treat att Jaucluir. , — Aa atnrrol Vhe nigh. lngale 


wortel be in He cbimalet Y dmeria ! iceemaset colonics heen. Pe 
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But Mary had to admit to “Dea 
Papa” that “. . . as for the whip- 
poor-wills, I was so taken up with my 
chickens that I never attended to 
them, and therefore can not tell you 
when they came, though I was so un- 
fortunate as to lose half of the chick- 
ens.” 

Our third president was, it seems, 
a dedicated, if amateur, naturalist. 
He meant it when he said there is 
“not a sprig of grass that shoots un- 
interesting to me, nor anything that 
moves.” He was constantly alert to 
life around him and kept prodigious 
records of his observations. If he 
saw his first robins on February 28 
in Philadelphia, it prompted him to 
wonder when they had returned to 
Monticello. His letters to his daugh- 
ters are, as a result, filled with his 
observations and requests for in- 
formation in order that “we shall be 
able to compare the climates ol 
Philadelphia and Monticello.” 

He eventually concluded that the 
purple martin could be expected at 
Monticello sometime between March 
18 and April 9, just about the time 
the first asparagus should be ready 
in his kitchen garden each spring. 
And he came to expect the whip- 
poor-will’s arrival in Albemarle 


ntinued on page 178 


Jefferson made a list of more than 100 birds that he could 


identify; Mark Catesby’s huge work was one of his guides. 


The Author 


Richard L. Scheffel is a graduate 
student at Cornell University. While 
doing research on Thomas Jefferson 
as naturalist, Mr. Scheffel discovered 
the Founding Father's intense inter 
est in birdlife. His intriguing article, 
“Presidential Birdwatcher,’ is the 
result. 

A product of “crowded metropol 
itan New Jersey,” Richard Scheffel 
now enjoys living in the upstate New 
York countryside. After winning his 
Phi Beta Kappa key at Cornell, he 
entered the financial field. “Follow- 
ing two not very inspiring years in 
investment work,” he returned to 
the university to earn his master’s 
degree in nature and conservation 
education. 

He plans on an editorial carée1 
with emphasis on writing in the 
field of natural history. 
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325 ARIE 1 Gils twenty ounces 5 and is 

/ about the fize, or fomewhat 

larger than a Crow. The bill 

% is white as ivory, three inches 

long, and channelled from the 

- lis to the point: the iris of the eye yellow: 

he e hi ind part of the me -ad adorned with a 

ge peaked creft of fcarlet feathers: a 

po white tripe + runs from the eye on 
cach fide of the neck, towards the wing: 

the lower part of the back and w ings (ex- 

cept the large quill feathers) are white ¢ : all 

the reft of the Bird 1s black. 

The bills of thefe Birds are much valued 
by the Canada Indians, who make coronets 
of ti hem for their Princes and great warriors, 
by fixing them round a wre: ath, with their 

The Northern Indians, 
Loving none of thefe Birds, in their cold 
country, purchafe them of the Southern 
people at the price of two, and fometimes 
three buck-{kins a bill. 

Thefe Birds fubfift chiefly on Ants, 
Wood-worms, and other Infects, which 
they hew out a rotten trees; nature hav- 
ing fo formed their bills, that in an hour 
or two they will raife a bufhel of chips; 
for which the Spaniards call them Car- 
penteres. 


Mark Catesby writes of the ivory-billed woodpecker in his “Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Islands,” published in London in 1731. 
Ornithologists Carl Linnaeus and Alexander Wilson, as well as Jefferson, re- 
lied heavily on Catesby’s work. See “View from the Editor’s Perch” on Page 136. 
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Exploring the World's First 


State and Federal Governments teamed up to set aside John Pennekamp 
Coral Reef State Park, a colorful underwater world of tropical fish and 


brightly-hued marine formations off the Florida Keys 


Underwater tourist paddles along Florida’s coral reef. With one tank of 
air he can stay submerged for an hour at 33 feet, swimming normally. 


ndersea Park 


By Jerry Greenberg 


With photographs taken by 
the author in depths of 
Atlantic Ocean 


—_ 

Visitor to another world is this swimmer 

in Florida’s Coral Reef State Park. Mask, 
snorkel and flippers are inexpensive. 


You can now explore the world’s first underwater park. 
On your next visit to South Florida, just -rent, borrow or 
buy a boat, proceed three miles east of Key Largo in the Flor- 
ida Keys and visit John Pennekamp Coral Reef State Park. 
If you’re a skin diver, you can descend into its crystal clear 
waters and browse around in a fascinating world that has 
everything but mermaids. 

I’ve done so more times than I can count. Each trip offers 


some new experience. Since the park covers 75 square miles, 
new vistas of brightly-colored tropical fish and coral forma- 


tions are continually unfolding. 

This water wonderland is only about an hour’s drive south 
of Miami. Four miles wide and 21 miles long, Pennekamp 
Park shelters South Florida’s most important spawning 
grounds for tropical game fish, attracting more than 1,200 
species. Its great reef, the largest and most colorful yet found 
in North America, contains an estimated 40 to 52 varieties 
of coral. 

How this wealth of nature in the sea was saved in the nick 
of time from the marauder, the despoiler and the collector 
stands as a superb example of what citizen teamwork can do 
to conserve our natural resources. 

Some 30 years ago when Ernest F. Coe, veteran conserva- 
tionist, woodsman and landscape gardener of New Haven, 
Connecticut, first outlined the Everglades National Park 
boundaries, he included a 21-mile offshore coral reef in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Coe envisioned a vast South Florida pre- 
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serve of hammocks and marshlands, 
plus the reef, to comprise our large st 
national park. 

His ambitious plan called for a 
land corridor eastward from the 
mainland to Key Largo, then to the 
reef but this brought a how! of pro- 
tests from property owners. 
sure establishment of Everglades 
National Park the novel idea for 
an underwater appendage to the 
park had to be reluctantly aban 
doned. It became the third 
largest of our national parks. 


T 0 a> 


thus 


Part of Ernest Coe’s dream now 
has become a reality, however, with 
the recent dedication of John Pen 
nekamp Coral Reef State Park, by 
Florida’s then governor, LeRoy Col 
lins. It covers virtually the same 
area that Coe originally planned as 
an underseas annex to the Eve 
glades National Park, except for the 
corridor across Key Largo. 

The preservation of this coral for 
hailed 
tionists, marine scientists and sports 
men alike. Other scientists, particu- 
larly geologists, are grateful because 
the reef offers one of the best living 


est has been by conserva 


examples of how part of the earth's 
land area was formed millions of 
years ago. So novel and refresh 
ing is a great coral reef such as this 
in the vast expanse of the ocean 
that it is 


“oasis of the ocean,” an oasis that 


sometimes called an 
came perilously close to being re 
duced to an underwater desert 


During the early 1940's, collectors 
removed virtually the 
ply of the 
large, trumpet-shaped shell that once 


entire sup- 
reef’s queen conch, a 
grew in profusion there. Spurred by 
a growing tourist demand for ma 
rine curios, the despoilers wantonly 
picked the reef clean of the conch. 
Simultaneously, huge 
conch shells arose in front of novelty 


mounds of 


and curio shops in South Florida. 


Once the queen conch was almost 
depleted, the marine marauders be 
gan to plunder the reef’s vast coral 
growth. Armed with crowbars, hoists 
ripped and 
blasted large sections of the 
Many 
rooting the sprawling stands of elk 
which 
novelties after 
bleached. 


and dynamite, they 
coral 
forest concentrated on up 
horn coral made attractive 
being cleaned and 

Next, another wave of marauders 
appeared—trigger-happy spearfisher- 
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men who turned the reet into a tur- 
key shoot as they needlessly butch 
ered fish just for the sake of target 
practice 

Chunk by chunk and fish by fish 
the reef faced systematic destruction 

but now a few strong voices ol pro 
test arose. One of the first to 
sense the irreparable damage being 
wrought was Dr. Gilbert L. Voss, of 
the University of Miami Marine 
Laboratory. Voss, an expert diver 
and frequent visitor to the reef, wit 
nessed first-hand the gradual denud 
During 
a conservation conference held in 
1957 at National Park, 


Voss described the man-made dam 


ing of its marine wildlife. 
Everglades 


age so graphically that a telegram 
was dispatched to the Department of 
the Interior and the National Park 
Service, urging the prompt creation 
ol a public preserve ol the reef. 
Unlike 
ects, the reef park proposal ran into 
The National Au 
dubon Society threw its support to 


most conservation proj 


little opposition 


the plan through its veteran South 


Florida representative, Charles M 


Brookfield, a Naval Reserve officer 
wise in knowledge of the sea. So did 
the Upper Keys Kiwanis Club, 
headed by Herbert L. Alley, Taver- 


nier boat pilot who has guided many 
a visiting scientist in the Keys 

John Pennekamp, associate editor 
of The Miami Herald, and for whom 
the park is named, quickly let the 
public know of the peril to the reef 
and wrote repeatedly on the need 
for its preservation in his daily col 
umn. Daniel L. 
intendent of 


Beard, then supe 
Everglades National 
Park, worked tirelessly for the plan 


The Author 


Ihe tropical fish along the Flo 
rida Keys are so accustomed to see 
ing Jerry Greenberg in their midst, 
that they scarcely blink their goggle 
eyes as he swims by 

A pioneer in a relatively new pho 
tographic 
of the first 
matic, 


element, Jerry was on 

Americans to make dra 
high-quality photographs un 
der water with a miniature camera 
He has been snapping pictures unde 
the sea since 1952, inventing his own 
watertight equipment. Some of his 
colleagues call him the world’s best 
underwater photographer 

He lives with his wife, Idoz, and 
three children south of Miami, Flor 


ida 


Park advocates encountered a bot- 
tleneck, however, in the matter of 
houndaries. Part of the reef lay 
within three miles of Florida’s shore- 
line and part of it extended beyond. 
As a first step toward a solution, 
Governor Collins and the state In- 
ternal Improvement Board turned 
over control, in December 1959, of 
the offshore bottoms in the three- 
mile limit to the Florida Board of 
Parks and Historic Memorials of 
which Pennekamp was chairman. 

Meanwhile, Walter A. Gresh, Re- 
gional Director, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service in Atlanta, was attempt- 
ing to line up federal support, much 
of the area being in federal waters. 
He found a powerful ally in Ross 
Leffler, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior. Largely through Leffler’s ef- 
forts, President Eisenhower issued a 
proclamation, on March 15, 1960, 
which ceded the federal portion, 
lying beyond the three-mile limit, to 
the state as a permanent preserve. 


Thus, on December 10, 1960, a 
unique park was born when Gov. 
Collins dedicated the Pennekamp 
Coral Reef State Park as “a benefit 
to generations forever’ in a sun- 
drenched ceremony at Tavernier on 
Key Largo. Assistant Secretary Lef- 
fler officially turned over the federal 
portion and added a ringing en- 
dorsement of the project. 

The decision to name the park 
after John Pennekamp without his 
knowledge was made by the Florida 
State Board of Parks and Historic 
Monuments, of which he had been 
the first chairman. 

“John Pennekamp played a vital 
role in the creation of this preserve,” 
Governor Collins said. “His pen 
has struck down the despoiler and 
exalted those who would conserve.” 

Occupying one of the northern- 
most reefs that stretch like a coral 
necklace from Miami to Key West, 
the Pennekamp Coral Reef State 
Park is made up of both lagoon and 
barrier formations. The average 
depth of its coral beds is 25 to 30 
feet below, with its deepest beds at 
60 feet. Some formations jut slightly 
above water at low tide. 

If you intend just to browse 
around in this submerged park, a 
pair of rubber fins and a face mask, 
plus a pair of powerfully-developed 
lungs, are all the equipment you'll 
need. But if you plan to observe 
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irregular colors from the 
surface now assumes dimension, def- 
inite patterns and form. The long 


plateaus of coral are cut up by deep 


mass ol 


more closely o1 perhaps take photo- 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE —> 
Variety of corals making up reef is shown 
in panorama scene dominated by a 
brightly-hued angelfish and rolling field 


graphs, as I do, you'll need SCUBA 
breath- 
extended 


(self-contained underwater 


ing apparatus) for the 


tour. 

When you first plunge underwa- 
ter the reef appears like a 
huge carpet dotted with yellow, red, 
As you 


below 


green and brown splotches. 
near the 
dazzled by the 
flected by the coral, sponges, 
and fishes. What had seemed just a 


bottom you're suddenly 


burst of colors re- 


fans 


and winding gullies carpeted with 
a layer of white sand. You see the 
past and present lie side by side with 
skeletons of corals decaying at the 
luxuriantly 
structures. 


feet of growing coral 


Every square inch of the reef shel- 


marine life. The small 
crevices inside a brain coral usually 


ters some 


Striped grunts in gold and blue watch warily from a forest of staghorn coral. 


of brain coral. 


house the colorful red squirrel fish. 
Black groupers, weighing as much 
as 75 pounds, seek the cool shade at 
the base of a staghorn coral. Even 
inside the dark recesses of a coral 
cavern it’s not uncommon to spot a 
massive 500-pound Warsaw groupe! 


a small fish to 
pass near the mouth of its ca More 
than likely you'll see a silvery school 


waiting patiently for 


of pilchards shimmer into view or a 


school of the colorful pork fish 
float by 

Also passing in review will be 
various species of the angelfish in 
blue and gold; the sergeant major, 


black 


leaturing 


in yellow with stripes; the 


queen trigge1 gray with 
prominent blue stripes on the face 
purple, blue and green parrot fishes 
runs 


the surgeon fish whose hue 


from yellow to purple; the unicorn 
file fish, a study in vivid light pul 
ple with black and white markings 
the spade fish in silver with black 
strives and the striped grunt whos 
scales with 


vellow blue stripes ce 


serves more of a “wow” than 
grunt 


You may also see a few curious 


Photographer at work 30 feet down 


of 


sharks, barracudas and devil fil 


[There are countless 


(manta ray 
creatures that 
sand all day and 


Dhes 


lobste I 


forms, too, of marine 
lie buried in the 
forth only at night 
shellfish 
and triton shell) ex 


venture 
are mostly spiny 
Iri¢ asled cOowr}k 
which also 


cept for the 


octopus 
roams the reef after sundown 


All of this sea lif 


1 bewildering background ol 


takes place 


against 


coral from the statelv ca 
thedral coral to the organ pipe. Pe 


haps the most striking and most nu 


ranging 


brownish ve llow Stag 


resembles stag 


merous is the 


horn that fancifully 


horn antlers The gorgonila usually 


stands nearby with gracetulls irched 


branches uplifted irms 


suggesting 
and lending iridescent colors to the 


reef’s spectrum with displays ol 


coats of lavender, green, azure and 


vellow. The most easily identifiabl 


in Pennekamp Coral Reef State Park. 


is the chocolate-brown brain coral 
that is boulder-shaped and covered 
patterns of twisted 

the human 
interspersed 
among the forest of coral is the 
fragile-looking sea fan that adds a 
feminine touch to the reef’s tapestry 
with its lacy network of fine coral 
in blue and purple. Like ornaments 
in a watery palace are the reddish 
rose coral, the greenish-brown cactus 
coral, the creamy star coral, the 
grayish leaf coral, the light brown 
finger coral, the brownish moose- 
horn, the hat, the tube, the ivory 
ind the flower corals. There is also 
the stinging coral that grows in large 
patches and can inflict painful burns 


intricate 
resembling 
Generously 


with 
grooves 


brain. 


if touched. 

If you break off a piece of coral 
underwater and examine it closely, 
that it has countless 
cavities covered with a soft 
which is responsible for the 


you'll notice 
small 


tissue, 


growth of the coral. This tissue is 
made up of millions of tiny sea crea- 
tures called polyps. These industri- 
ous marine architects slowly but 
persistently construct the beautiful 
coral sculpture on the reef. 

The polyp, an animal very low in 
the evolutionary social register, lies 
in the center of its cavity and is sur- 
rounded by tentacles which serve to 
catch food. Because of its stationary 
nature, the polyp is dependent on 
food that drops or collects on it. 
Once it digests its food—seaweed and 
other minute marine life—the polyp 
deposits lime inside the coral, thus 
building, over millions of years, a 
coral ridge. 


The reef has also accumulated a 
colorful history bristling with ad 
venture and legendary characters. 
Scores of Spanish galleons foundered 
on its hidden fangs. In 1733, a 
Spanish fleet loaded with $1,500,000 
worth of gold, was wrecked on the 
reef by a hurricane. Although treas- 
ure hunters have recovered some of 
the gold, most of it still lies locked 
under tons of sand. 

During the 19th century an esti 
mated 500 ships foundered on the 
reef and keys, leaving behind a sal- 
vage value of more than $10,000, 
000. From 1840 on, wreckers were 
licensed as wrecking masters with 
headquarters at Key West, which be- 
came the largest shipwreck salvage 
depot in the United States. 

Black Caesar, the pirate, estab- 
lished a hideout on Elliott Key, a 
few miles north of the park, in the 
early 18th century. A century or so 
later, in 1832, John James Audubon 
cruised along the reefs and in 185] 
Louis Agassiz, the famed naturalist, 
visited the area. His account in 
U.S. Senate executive document, 
Vol. V, No. 3, 1851-1852, was the 
first scientific report on the reef and 
its marine life. 

Protection of the reef is spelled 
out in the regulations guiding its 
uses: 

“No person may remove or de- 
stroy any of the natural features o1 
marine life; no person may dredge, 
fill or excavate or build any struc- 
ture on the preserve; no person may 
deposit refuse of any polluting sub- 
stance; wrecks located in the pre- 
serve may not be molested.” 

The rules permit rod and reel 
fishing, underwater photography 
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and skin diving but prohibit spear- 
fishing. It is understood that treas- 
ure hunting may be permitted, but 
State approval must be obtained be- 
fore anything may be removed. Sci- 
entific research will be conducted 
under a permit arrangement. 
Access to the park is convenient 
from the fishing camps on the ocean 
side of Key Largo. U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey charts, available at 
most marine hardware stores, ma- 
rinas and boating dealers, will help 
in navigating. Visitors will get most 
satisfying results by skin diving or 
taking along glass-bottom buckets 


through which to peer at the fasci- 
nating world below. 

Plans are underway for the acqui- 
sition of a substantial shore facility 
on Key Largo from which glass-bot- 
tom boats will be operated for sight- 
seers and from which private boats 
may be launched. A museum for dis- 
plays of coral, mounted fish and his- 
torical relics will also be constructed. 

Patrolling the park’s vast area of 
rolling sea, nearly 50,000 acres, will 
be a major task. But one thing is 
sure—this is one park that won't 


have any fire problem. —THE ENp 


A Naturalist and His Community 


How much does one dedicated nat 
uralist mean to a community? Enough 
to have its newspapers eulogize him and 
its citizens mourn him deeply at his 
death. 

When Robert Sparks Walker, founder 
of the Chattanooga (Tennessee) Audu- 
bon Society, died suddenly at 82, The 
Chattanooga Times and The Chatta- 
nooga Free Press received scores of let 
ters voicing tribute to him. 

“Mr. Walker had a unique influence 
on this community,” said The Chatta- 
nooga Times. “It was through his in- 
tegrity and influence that the Chatta- 
nooga Audubon Society was founded, 
that the Elise Chapin Sanctuary was 
financed, that Maclellan (Chattanooga) 
Island was donated to the Audubon 
Society and that Fuller Ridge became 
an Audubon Society possession, as did 
the Hutcheson Refuge on the side of 
Missionary Ridge. 

“Captains of industry and busy men 
of affairs were delighted to receive in- 
vitations to the Audubon Society break- 
fasts at the sanctuary. His long associa- 
tion with The Times as nature column- 
ist swelled his mail to almost unhandle- 
able proportions. 

“How can such a man be replaced? 
The answer is that he will not be re- 
placed. He will still be the influence 
which will carry on his work. The Au- 
dubon Society will continue to develop 
the properties given it by generous men 
who were influenced for nature by 
him.” 

Mr. Walker’s nature articles, which 
he wrote between 4 and 7 a.m., ap- 
peared in leading magazines and news- 
papers of the country. In addition to 
having wildlife sanctuaries set aside for 
posterity, he also found time to: 


Publish and edit The Southern Fruit 
Grower for 21 years 

Identify and label more than 3,500 
trees on school grounds, in parks 
and sanctuaries 

sroadcast a 15-minute weekly nature 
program on the radio to which at 
least 15 schools tuned in 

Answer some 20,000 nature questions 
a year—15,000 by telephone 

Lead Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts on 
hikes and nature walks 

Organize the Chattanooga-Lookout 
Mountain Hiking Club with 1,000 
members 

Lead the Masters Hiking Club and 
Cumberland Hiking Club 

Welcome many of the 30,000 people 
who visited the Chapin Sanctuary 
each year—many of them school 
children 

Found and edit Flower and Feather, 
quarterly of the Chattanooga Au- 
dubon Society 


Listed in “Who's Who in America,” 
he received the 1954 Man of the Year 
Award presented by the Kiwanis Club 
of Chattanooga. Despite his advanced 
age, Mr. Walker continued his hiking 
trips. He died last September after a 
heart attack which occurred while he 
was walking in the Chapin Sanctuary 
with a niece and a friend. 

“Mr. Walker's influence,” said The 
Chattanooga Times, “will continue for 
years in the future.”” Through his ef- 
forts, the paper said, the farm where 
he was born became a wildlife sanc- 
tuary “in which, through winding paths 
along a beautiful creek, thousands find 
their way each year to a forest love- 
liness.”” — THe Eprror 
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What Is It? Where Is It? Why Is It? 
A naturalist tells how he found out. 


By Charles E. Roth 


With illustrations by the author 


A’ A boy I asked a number of 
people but no one really knew 
the answer. It seemed like a simple 
question but everyone had a differ 
ent reply. 

“What is a spring peeper?” 

“Some sort of bird,” was one an 
“Some kinda bug,” was an 
other. Some thought it was a turtle 
and others said it was a snake. Who 
was right? 
to be sure—find out for myself. 

It was a determined boy that 
trudged to the little marshy pond 
just beyond the edge of town. The 
early April sun had warmed the air 
to a comfortable 60 degrees and as 
I approached the pond the shrill 
piping of the peepers grew louder 
and louder until it was deafening. 
Even above the general clamor a few 
voices stood out by virtue of lack of 


swer. 


‘here was only one way 
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smoothness or slightly diferent 
pitch. 

I tried to creep cautiously to th 
water's edge but my foot fell upon 
a brittle stick. Cra-a-ck! Within 


seconds all was silence 


Phweet! phweet! 
singing to mating in early spring. 


THE Sprig PeePER-AN 


The Author 


Charles E. Roth is not only a nature 
writer, but a nature illustrator—as read 
ers will note from his timely and re 
freshing article The Spring Peepe 
an Annua Mystery \ former h 


school biology and science teacher, he is 


gh 


now completing graduate work in science 
and conservation education at Cornell 
University. He has served as teacher-nat 
uralist with the Audubon Center of 
Connecticut at Greenwich and the Ameri 
can Museum of Natural History. In June 
he becomes director of the new munic 
ipal nature center at Rye, New York 
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Peepers prefer 


I stood still. Long minutes passed. 
Phweet Phweet - - - Phweet—a 
solitary singer began again, Phweet, 
phweet, phweet, phweet, phweet, as 
others joined in. Soon the din was 
awesome. As I scanned the water, 
the muddy shore, the weeds and the 
shrubby growth, I saw no animal of 
any kind. 1 was mystified. Surely 
such a loud noise must come from 
something big. 

Pinpointing one voice by ear, I 
tried to ferret out the vocalizer. Not 
I moved closer and the call- 
ing stopped. Locating another vo- 
calist by ear, I edged closer and 
this sound also ceased. Phweet - - - 
Phweet the caller mocked me 
from the spot I had just left. 

An so it continued as the sun 
sank lower and lower. As darkness 
neared, the chorus grew more in- 
tense but I seemed to be no closer 
to solving my mystery. 1 must start 
home. But wait—my eyes, catching 
a glint of light, focused on a tiny 
frog barely an inch long. The long 
slanting rays of the evening sun 
were reflecting from a partially in- 
flated sac at the frog’s throat. No 
wonder I had previously overlooked 
them, for besides being so small, the 


a sign 
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animal was a liver-brown color of al- 
most exactly the same hue as the 
dead leaf that partially covered it. 

Even as I watched, the frog's body 
expanded and then the throat sac 
swelled like a balloon. Phweet - - - 
Phweet - - - the sound fairly made 
my ears ring. Unbelievable! No 
animal that small could make such 
a noise, yet there it was. Surely no 
one at home would believe me. I 
had to catch it—which wasn’t diffi- 
cult. 

The tiny animal that struggled in 
my fingers had a unique marking on 
its back like an X and there was a 
V-shaped design between its eyes. 
The underparts were pale yellow 
except for a dark throat and there 
were tiny disks on the toes. Now 
that I knew what to look for it was 
not too difficult to find. I caught 
several more, placing them in a wax 
milk carton, thoughtlessly tossed 
from a passing train. 

There was proper amazement from 


ANNUAL MY 


the family as the 
formed—“‘so tiny to make such ear- 
splitting 
morning fathe1 
bed to remove 


creatures per- 


noises’’—but long before 
routed me out of 


them from house to 


After digging to its hibernacula, peeper 
takes a long rest. 


garage. Something in his tone of 
voice even suggested that everyone 
might be happier if our tiny guests 
found their way back to the marsh 
the next day. It was clear that what- 
ever I found out about them would 
have to be done in their home, not 
mine. 

The passing 
dimmed my fascination for these de- 
lightful creatures and each succeed- 
ing spring their chorus lures me 
afield in hopes of observing some 
previously unnoticed facet of their 
lives. About the time the tempera- 
ture of the early spring air exceeds 
10 degrees the first peepers begin to 
emerge from their hibernacula. 
Traveling mainly at night and often 
in large numbers, particularly after 
warm rains, males generally arrive 
at the breeding grounds first, though 
many highway casualties. 

Males have dark skin on _ the 
chin and throat during the breed- 
ing season as well as pads on the 


STERY 


years have not 


become 


inner side of the thumb. The some- 
what larger and lighter colored fe- 
males straggle to the breeding sites 
in swamps, vernal ponds, marshes 
or even flooded fields over a period 
of several weeks. The common fac- 
tors seem to bc shallow waters and 
emergent vegetation. 

Vocalizing by the males seems to 
help concentrate the species in one 
location but apparently does not 
help much in sexual attraction. The 
shrill note is of a pitch roughly two 
octaves above middle C. The pitch 
and volume illustrate two general 
rules concerning frog calls: Those 
species that breed in temporary wa- 
ters tend to have the loudest calls 
and the smaller the species the shril- 
ler the voice. When singing, male 
peepers seem quite preoccupied and 
pay little attention to the approach 
of members of either sex. Particu- 
larly in early spring the tendency to 
vocalize seems stronger than the 
tendency for mating. 

As the season progresses the ten- 
dency to attempt mating increases. 
A male will clasp any passing object 
of about the right size. If the object 
behaves passively, it is assumed to 
be a female and he will continue to 
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cling. If the object croaks and strug- 
gles violently it is a male or unre- 
ceptive female and is quickly re- 
leased. 

The first time I saw peepers mat- 
ing was one of those warm April 
evenings when the rich aroma of 
rain-dampened earth and molding 
leaves permeates the night air. While 
prowling along the marshy inlet of 
a favorite woodland pond, the beam 
of my flashlight illuminated a mated 
pair. Remaining firmly embraced 
the pair moved slightly, revealing a 
tiny gelatin mass little more than an 
eighth of an inch in diameter. Glued 
to a leaf, this tiny sphere contained 
a still smaller black and white egg. 
As they moved along the leaf the 
female laid several more eggs, some 
singly, some in clusters of three or 
four. The egg-laying movements of 
the female seemed to stimulate the 
male so that each egg was fertilized 
as it was laid. A few gentle strokes 
of the female’s hind legs glided the 
pair on to a new egg-laying site. 
Over and over this was repeated un- 
til they finally moved out of view. 

Since peepers may lay from 750 to 
1,300 eggs the process continues for 
many hours. Dr. Alfred Hazen 
Wright, noted herpetologist, once 
watched a pair that continued egg- 
laying for 30 hours and then con- 
tinued to remain enclasped for four 
or five hours more. Once laid, the 
eggs resemble small seeds and are 
easily overlooked by the casual ob- 


server. 


Development within the egg is com- 
pleted within six to twelve days 
depending upon the water tempera- 
ture. Hatchling peepers are only 
about three-sixteenths of an inch 
long and, unlike most other frog 
and toad tadpoles, are very pale in 
color. Feeding almost exclusively 
upon the abundant diatoms and 
algae, they grow rapidly. Within 
the first week the external gills de- 
velop and disappear and by the 
tenth day their adhesive organs us- 
ually have vanished. Varying with 
the geographical region, peeper tad- 
poles may reach a mature length of 
an inch and one third in from two 
to three months. 

Even before the front legs appear 
on these non-gregarious tadpoles, the 
head takes on mature features—eyes 
set extremely far apart and an upper 
jaw that projects slightly beyond 
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the lower one. It is about this time 
also that the hind toes develop the 


Audubon’s Home on the 


Unpublished memoir of naturalist’s granddaughter provides 


distinct round disks which are char 
icteristic of the tree frog family. As 
they transform into tiny, tailless 
the tadpoles begin to look more and } intimate picture of his crowded and busy house in New York. 
more like adults. Often before thé 
tail is resorbed the definitive xX 


\ 
froglets, less than half an inch long, 
\ 
\ 
) 


marking appears on the back. As “T° HE home life of John James house, and their families lived in the 
idults they might be described as Audubon in New York revolved sam house with the naturalist and 
‘cross-bearing tree frogs.” Such in largely around a housetul of chil his wife. With six servants living on 
deed is a free translation of theit dren and grandchildren, a corps of the top floor, this meant that 12 
scientific name—Hyla crucifer six servants and the inevitable pres adults were permanent residents in 
Fhe two to three months as a tad ence of house guests, according to a \udubon’s home, along with an in- 
pole are fraught with danger. Water previously unpublished recollection definite number of grandchildren 
beetles, water bugs, dragonfly larvae, } of Audubon’s granddaughter, Hai Chen there were the various con- 
caddisfly larvae, diving spiders and ries nections of the family, changing 
a host of other predators are ever | Her brief memoir was discovered from time to time,” who slept ovel 
ready to feast on tender tadpoles recently at the New York Historical the dining room and the visitors 
For those tadpoles born in tem- } Society by Miss Constance Sherman from two hemispheres gn 
porary ponds life is even more try of the American ay aire of Natu —. — on pe a 
ing Evaporation, shrinking the } - euaeney Miss Audubon then guished a naturalist m udu san 
ponds, crowds predators and prey }) 3, penned her notes in 1931, about Che Visitor rooms were neve! 
closer and closer together thus con the time that Audubon’s house ovet empty,’ Miss Audubon recalled. 
stantly reducing the chances for } looking the Hudson at 156th Street Che daughter of John Woodhouse 
tadpole survival. Even though th was being torn down \udubon—Audubon’s second son 
banks of pond, marsh and swamp She recalled that both of Audu Harriet wrote her recollections at 
may appear to be teeming with | bon’s sons, Victor and John Wood the request of her friend and physi- 


young peepers at various times in | 
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sent but a small fraction of the eggs 
\ 


Audubon and Wife Slept on Trundle 
Bed, Granddaughter Recalls in ‘31 


that were laid. Even fewer will sur 
\ 
VIVE to perpetuate then species er { 
\ 
{ 


) 
midsummer, these numbers repre 
casionally the breeding pond com 

} 
\ 
\ 


Probing her memory for scenes « Ihe room over the dining-room 
pletely dries up before transforma 7 oon ee 7 = PM 
neariv a century betore Harriet Au Vas occupied by various connections 
tion from tadpole to frog is com - é : , 
a ubon, an alert litth woman of 9 ~ the family, changing from time to 
plete and consequently the total | — , , 
jotted down thes¢ notes n 193] imme 
wogeny of that population of peep- ) , , " , 
Ay I | om o. ) ibout John James Audubon’s New On the third floor, the windows 
ers 1s lost and the energy ol ne | ; hams shore » iieed freon 
| | 1 . " a hem where he lived from vere not full size but there were about 
ree y ) Qn] , 
aa Sn ae ) 1842 to 1851 five comfortable rooms. Two or three 
4 r) 1¢ ‘ ] ra 
y ) Being on a hill sid me plazz were occupied by the servants—we 
oung peepers seek the land early, } has only three r tour steéps, the had six of them—the others were for 
often while still possessing a short other has, I think, about twenty on visitors, and they were never empty. 
} sick lead he little 
tail. Forsaking the plentiful supply Cac ot ing trom the litt \ little staircase led to what we 
, ‘ the j } litt 
az ) y ) | ) il il 
of aquatic micro-organisms, they pa groum ;, illed the cubby-hole, used for stor- 
Pplazza was one step down tron the 
pursue gnats, mosquitoes and othe ige 
Dig plazza ind had no rool 


small insects found along the shore bas 
uong S tn ealied the wus side the one On the basement floor the kitchen 


line. Young peepers that successfully vas under the dining-room; next to 


next the river, the front 
run the gantlet of hungry leopard On the floor above. the soutl it was what I think was the laundry, 
ind green frogs, raccoons, herons west room, the one above the parlor till it became the telegraph-room 


Some accounts put it on ‘the north 


ind other enemies, gradually dis was the room where my grandfather 


she tann side; they may be right. On the 


perse into the nearby moist, shady und grandmother slept, with 


ee eee 


wandiemdes flere Nhe the achales eldest grandchildren on a trundk north side were the coal-cellar and a 
they seek flies, gnats, spiders and bed — . 
even small snails and worms along Over the library, the eldest son Ihe site of Audubon’s estate, some 
, . , ‘ a > 
the partridgeberry, goldthread, win ven - . oo a oe ind Serer encase gs was origunally cates 
tergreen and other low vegetation of children slept. There was a little hal Carmansville. Later it was named 
o a) bedroom connected with it, for some Washington Heights. Audubon called 
the forest floor of the children the place Minnie’s Land in honor 
Although they are true tree frogs, Sines the welitinnwenn the of 5 thie wile. Liars. eee came to be 
peepers seldom climb very high al ond son, John Woodhouse slept, wit! known by the Scotch form of her 
though they have been reported to his wife and several children; th name Minnie, when the couple 
a height of 60 feet. It is not unusual room over the pantry opened into lived abroad. The map makers spelled 
to find them on a tree trunk or well it for their use Lis estate Minniesland. 


up among the branches of small 


—_— 
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udson 


cian, Dr. Florence Brandeis of 
Salem, New York. Dr. Brandeis sent 
the notes to Mrs. Michael Heidel- 
berger of New York on November 18, 
1931, commenting that they were “the 
most authentic material to be had.” 
She described Miss 
“weary in body but fresh and alert 


Audubon as 


in spirit” at the time 

Miss Audubon died the next year 
and Dr. Brandeis in 1940. Mrs. 
Heidelberger, a cousin of Dr. Bran- 
deis and who had tried desperately 
to have Audubon’s house preserved, 
turned over Harriet’s notes and 
floor plan to The New York State 
Historical Society in 1941. 

Late last December Miss Sherman 
discovered the papers and received 
permission from Dr. James L. Hes- 
lin, director of the historical society, 
to publish them. 

Despite the swarm of grandchildren 
around him (Victor had six children 
and John Woodhouse had nine who 


Audubon 
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lived beyond intancy) Audubon 
turned out a prodigious amount of 
work at his New York home which 
he started building just 120 years 
ago. Wild and wooded, Minniesland 
offered an abundance of birdlife and 
a magnificent view of the Hudson 
Valley. 

Another of Audubon’s 
daughters, Maria Eliza, 
“there were neither avenues not 
streets of any kind.” In a letter to 
R. P. Bolton, sent from her New 
Haven home on May 29, 1906, Maria 
wrote that her grandfather’s origi- 
nal purchase “was the tract of land 
Amsterdam Ave- 
nue—east; the Hudson west; 155th 
Street south; and 158th Street north. 
This, I have been told included 
32 acres. It was wild land, and my 
grandfather hoped it would be a 
quiet home for himself and his de- 
scendants. It was, for many years, 


grand- 
recalled 


now bordered by 


as the land was purchased in 1840; 
and ground broken in 1841 for the 
house, which you rightly 
be the one almost touching the new 
155th Street. 


judge to 


drive—just north of 


“The house had a mansard roof 
put on by the late Jesse W. Bene- 
dict, who purchased the place from 
my grandmother in 1864; but is 
otherwise the same as it was origi- 
nally. The property was not a part 
of the Benson Farm, at least when 
J.J-A. bought it; at that time it 
was owned by a bank in the city, 
which could give a clear title, and 
the deed was made out in the name 
of my father, the older son, V. G. 
Audubon, and was never changed, 
until the estate was divided between 
the three heirs: my grandmother, 
V. G. Audubon and John W. Audu- 
bon. 

“The old mansion was on the ex- 
treme southwestern end of the prop- 
erty—and was reached by a winding 
road through the place, as 155th 
Street was not even planned until 
later, and there were neither ave- 
nues nor streets of any kind before 
1851, when Trinity Cemetery was 
opened for use, and J. J. Audubon 
was one of the first to be buried 
there.” 

- THE ENpD 


built this river mansion in 1841; it was torn down in 1931. 


Courtesy of the New York Historical Society 
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THE PRESIDENT 
REPORTS TO YOU 


By Carl W. Buchheister, President of the National Audubon Society 


NAS Adds a Strong Ally Che aims of NCYA and its record of performance have 
been consistent with the purposes of the National Au- 
dubon Society. This fact was recognized first by the 
directors and then by the members of NAS in approv- 
ing the merger plan. By the same token it was recog- 
tions, in separate meetings at Audubon House, voted nized by the trustees and members of NCYA that their 
to approve a plan of consolidation previously recom 


Merger of Nature Centers for Young America, In 
with the National Audubon Society was officially con 
summated April 21, when members of both organiza 


goals in conservation education could be wisely and ef- 
mended by the boards of both organizations. The actual ficiently advanced by pooling the resources and man- 


integration of the Nature Centers staff and the processes power of the two organizations 


of coordination with other educational activities of the In two years of independent operation NCYA assisted 


Society are being worked out. The staff of NCYA, like in the establishment of nature centers or junior mu- 


that of NAS, is made up of able, dedicated people seums at Westport and New Canaan, Conn.; Bay Village, 

Many of the readers of Audubon Magazine, | know Ohio; West Palm Beach and Naples, Fla.; Tenafly, N. J., 
have seen the NCYA program in action or learned of ind Macon, Ga. Its staff lent technical guidance and 
its aims since it was incorporated in the spring of 1959 promotional assistance to local groups interested in 
Its purpose, as stated by Erard A. Matthiessen, organize starting nature centers in several other New York state 
and president, was to aid American communities 1n communities it Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; New 
setting aside areas of natural land, establishing living London, Conn Tallahassee, Fla.;: Kalamazoo, Mich., 
museums, exhibits and natural science workshops, and ind Springfield, Mass. In most of these places, and in 
developing dynamic outdoor educational programs for new ones, the work is continuing with high hopes. In 
the youth of America, their families, and the generations some instances the local leadership and the principal co- 
to come.” yperation have been supplied by Audubon societies. 


Nature Center for Young America at Naples, Florida—one of seven 
installations of NCYA which is merging with National Audubon Society. 


All along, the ideal of NCYA has been the establish- 
ment of centers that would provide the kind of educa- 
tional service being performed so well by the Audubon 
Center of Greenwich, Conn., the Aullwood Audubon 
Center at Dayton, Ohio, and the Audubon Center of 
Southern California at El Monte, all operated by the 
National Audubon Society. 

It is our purpose to operate the Nature Centers pro- 
gram as one of the major educational extension arms of 
the Society. It will be coordinated closely with the 
Society's other educational activities: the Audubon 
Junior Program, Audubon Camps, Audubon Wildlife 
Films and Audubon Nature Bulletins. 

Membcrs of NCYA now become members of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society and recipients of Audubon 
Magazine. We welcome you. NAS members become 
supporters of and cooperators in the new program which 
extends the horizons and the opportunities of the Society 
in conservation education. We look forward to a steady 
growth in the Nature Center movement. No other de- 
vice or program appears to hold so much promise of 
giving millions of urban children an understanding of 
their affinity with nature, and of their dependence upon 
the natural resources of America. 


The Wilderness Bill and Endangered Wildlife 


“Every generation should be able to experience 
spiritual and physical refreshment in places where 
primitive nature is undisturbed.”—From A State- 
ment of Audubon Philosophy. 


In addition to the other powerful arguments for its 
enactment the Wilderness Bill now before the Congress 
is an important and necessary measure for the conserva- 
tion of valuable wildlife. I pointed this out when I 


testified for the National Audubon Society in support 
of S.174 before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Certain wild animals, I explained, must 
have wilderness to survive. 

Should the African lion disappear from its native 
habitat, perceptive and conscientious people everywhere 
would consider it a grievous loss to humanity in many 
scientific, esthetic and material ways. For such disap- 
pearance would, in fact, mean its extinction. Scientists 
and conservationists throughout the world are gravely 
concerned about what will happen to the great game 
preserves and parks in Africa and to such conservation 
laws as have been established in the wake of the political 
and social changes now taking place there. What hap- 
pens to the game preserves and parks may spell the fate 
of the lion, the elephant and several other animals 
among Africa’s remarkable fauna. 

Yet here in the United States we are in danger of 
losing two great carnivores that are almost as spectacu- 
lar, and fully as important to science and human cul- 
ture as the African lion. I refer to the mountain lion 
or cougar, and to the grizzly bear. We are bound to lose 
both species unless our remnants of wilderness are 
preserved. 

We still have the whooping crane only because 
through circumstance and government policy in Canada, 
the remaining nesting habitat of the species is protected 
as wilderness in Canada’s Wood Buffalo Park. This bird 
is further dependent upon an absence of human inter- 
ference on its wintering grounds, a protection fortu- 
nately provided by the Aransas National Wildlife Ref- 
uge in Texas. 

The spectacular and almost equally rare California 
condor, one of the largest birds on earth, will stay with 
us only if we protect the wilderness character of its nest- 


ing range in a national forest. 
Continued on page 174 


I am happy to announce two important additions to the 
Society’s sanctuary program. 

Some 500 acres at Sharon, Connecticut, with buildings, 
two large ponds, a fine brook, abandoned farmland and 
deciduous woods have recently been given to the Society 
through the generosity of the late Clement R. Ford, and 
Mrs. Ford. A maintenance fund was started in 1954 by the 
Fords, and Mrs. Ford is generously supplementing the 
present income therefrom. 

The Society, in addition to maintaining the area as a 
wildlife and bird sanctuary, plans to develop a conserva- 
tion education program, particularly for the children of 
Sharon and nearby communities. 

A maintenance man, serving also as warden, was em- 
ployed April 1, and by the time this appears in print, we 
hope to have appointed a well-qualified teacher-naturalist. 

Deer, beaver, otter, nesting wood ducks, other waterfowl 
in migration, and typical birds and small mammals of the 
New England forest are among the wildlife community. 

Across the continent our Richardson Bay Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, north of San Francisco, has been enlarged through 
recent deeding to the Society by the Richardson Bay Foun- 
dation of some 60 acres of tidelands, and by the Marin 


500 Acres Given for Connecticut Sanctuary; Coast Refuge Grows 


Conservation League of some 8 acres and buildings on 
adjoining upland, with magnificent views of San Francisco 
Bay and of San Francisco itself. 

The Foundation and the League have been in the fore- 
front of the moves to preserve the beauty of the scene and 
the wildlife habitat by preventing the filling in of the 
tidelands and the development of such filled areas by sub- 
divisions. The Society is happy to have been able to assist, 
through the generosity of an anonymous donor and through 
assumption of responsibility for future program and main- 
tenance. 

The Richardson Bay Wildlife Sanctuary, involving some 
445 acres of tidelands, is a strategic waterfowl refuge. Dur- 
ing several weeks of the past winter it safeguarded what 
Roger Tory Peterson estimated was the largest single con- 
centration of ruddy ducks in North America. Acquisition 
of the upland, including the Donald Dickey Memorial 
House, will furnish the Society with a base for a conserva- 
tion educational program. 

I know all members of the Society join me in expressing 
our gratitude to donors and dedicated conservationists who 
have made these improvements possible. Watch for fea- 
ture articles on both areas in future issues of Audubon 


Magazine. —Car_ W. BUCHHEISTER 
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BILLBOARD BLIGHT 


Threatens Nationa 


Offer of Bonus to States if They Ban Signs Within 660 Feet of Right- 
of-Way Expires June 30 Unless Renewed by Congress; Few States 


Have Passed Necessary Legislation as Billboard Lobby Fights Bitterly. 


By Gerald Krefetz 


With illustrations by Ruth Marossi-Krefetz 


Possibly by the time this magazine 


ILLBOARD blight, with all the 
unsightly effects of a disfigu reaches the reader, this action al 
ing disease, is hovering ominously ready may have been taken in 
over the national road building pro which case the battling billboarders 
gram. Congress will do much to pre will shift their efforts once again 
vent this ailment, common to all back to the various state legislatures 
new highways, if it extends a two The 1958 two-year provision al 
year provision in the 1958 Highway lowed states that passed some form 


Act which expires on June 30 of billboard control conforming 
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with national standards a bonus of 
one-half of one per cent of the total 
cost of highways built in its boun- 
daries under the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways 
Act of 1956. 

Since the federal government pro- 
vides 90 per cent of the cost of the 
highways, every state in the union 
eagerly accepted the 1956 plum 
which allocated $25 billion for 41,- 
000 miles of roads under a 13-year 
program. 

While the act cleaned the prospec- 
tive multilane, high-speed, limited 
access routes of all service stations 
and rest stops, it neglected, however, 
to make any such restrictions on 
billboards. Congress thus attempted 
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to correct this oversight in its 1958 
Highway Act, offering an incentive 
program for the states. Rather than 
legislate direct control, a move that 
was fought bitterly by the billboard 
interests, Congress initiated the vol 
untary bonus system. 

In order to qualify for the bonus 
the states have to pass legislation 
that bans advertising billboard signs 
within 660 feet of the rights-of-way. 
These regulations applied only to 
newly constructed roads, not to 
those already built and which are 
to be incorporated into the national 
system. The controls also do not 
extend to municipalities or 
commercial and industrial areas. 

The act allows businesses within 
660 feet of the road to advertise 
themselves on their own property, 
provided that the signs are within 
50 feet of the actual activity. Such 
signs are to have no moving parts, 
no unshielded lights, and are to be 
no larger than 150 square feet. 

Also, information points immedi 
ately off the highways will provide 
directories of services, historic spots 
and other pertinent information. 
Businesses within 12 miles of such 
permitted to 


zoned 


information sites are 
advertise on these directories for a 
modest rate. 

By most standards, the regulations 
are modest enough, covering about 
65 per cent of the 41,000-mile sys- 
tem. As it is, the 41,000 miles are a 
little more than one per cent of the 


total national mileage of 3,450,000. 
On their some have 
passed laws that are considerably 
more restrictive than the federal 
qualifications. Nevertheless, at this 
writing, only Maryland has applied 
tor the federal bonus. Wisconsin has 
passed the appropriate legislation, 
but the law has been challenged in 
the state courts. Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia, North Dakota and Kentucky 
have also passed conforming legisla- 
tion, but have made no attempt to 
apply for the bonus. 

In the rest of the states, the bill- 
board people successfully 
thwarted legislative attempts for the 
However, the Bureau of 
Roads has received proposed legisla- 


own, states 


have 
movement. 


tion from 30 states to determine 
whether their measures will qualify 
them for bonuses. Once this is as- 
certained, most of the states will try 
to initiate legislation and 
battles royal are now brewing. 

Ihe local skirmishes are really 
little more than delaying actions. 
Billboard men see the terminal 
qualifying date of June 30 as the 
Their first, 
of course, was in getting Congress 
to put the whole matter of control 
on a local and a permissive basis. 
If the federal carrot should be with- 
drawn on that date, states, so they 
have no financial in- 
centive and little reason to control 


several 


second and final victory. 


reason, will 


billboards. 


Though the interstate network 


Highway Program 
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mileage is statistically insignificant, 
the billboard lobby has already esti- 
mated that between 15 and 20 per 
cent of the nation’s traffic will use 
these roads. With this at stake the 
billboarders are stressing three prin- 
cipal lines of attack: 


(1) When it comes to billboard 
regulation all outdoor advertising 
agencies become strong advocates ol 
states’ rights. This was the argu- 
ment used so successfully in 1958 
when Congress was considering the 
matter. Since the states own the 
roads, they contend (even if they are 
largely financed by the federal gov- 
ernment) , highway regulation should 
be an internal state issue. If the 
state begins to consider such regula- 
tions, however, the  billboarders 
about-face and insist that advertis- 
ing needs no outside policing since 
the industry had its own code of 
practice—a spurious argument since, 
traditionally, the billboard industry 
has fought any form of control. And 
federal controls are feared more 
than any other, since they are likely 
to be more thoroughly enforced. 

That the industry will police it- 
self is dubious. When the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike was built, the in- 
dustry promised that it would re- 
main free from billboards. Any 
motorist can evaluate these promises 
by a short trip on that turnpike. 


(2) The next line of defense holds 
that a landowner may do as he sees 
fit with his freehold. Anyone con- 
tending that there may be limits to 
the rights of property is accused of 
socialism, statism and of undermin- 
ing the capitalistic system. Actually, 
several state judicial decisions have 
found that property owners have 
definite responsibilities as to how 
they use their land. New York’s Ap- 
pellate Division last summer declared 
one sign so distracting to traffic safe- 
ty that the Superintendent of Public 
Works was granted permission to 
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bar it along major highways through 
the use of easements. Other states 
such as Ohio, California and Ve 
mont use similar steps to keep their 
right-of-ways clear of disturbing 


signs. 


(3) The billboarders’ final point 
is one of safety. They claim that 
signboards have no relation to acci 
dents, in fact, actually prevent acci 
dents by shocking motorists out of 
hypnotic trances in which some pre 
sumably fall. Motorists will doubt 
lessly answer that the dull banalities 
of most billboards are more likely 
to induce sleep than prevent it while 
others will recall that 
have diverted attention when the 


signboards 


driver's eyes should have been on 
the road 


When the billboarders claim that 
signboards are attacked only by 
aesthetes and garden club women 
they show symptoms of myopia to 
the growing ranks of the opposition 
including such diverse groups as 
state grange associations, the Ameri 
can Automobile Association, chap 
ters of The American Institute of 
Architects, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, 


and sportsmen. Most of these indi 


conservationists 


viduals and organizations are not 
hostile to advertising per se but they 
are beginning to realize that out 
door advertising is not a legitimate 
business. It is selling something that 
it doesn’t own your field of vision 
This was the argument of Howard 
Gossage, a San Francisco advertising 
man, carried in Harper's Magazine, 
February 1960, a point of view 
strongly supported by President Carl 
W. Buchheister of National Audu 
bon Society in the September Octo 
ber 1960 issue of Audubon Maga 
zine 

Che action by Congress in 1958 to 
provide bonuses to the states for 
billboard controls states that these 
are established ‘“‘to preserve the 
country’s scenic assets.” The bill 
board builders have tried to countet 
this by saying that their signboards 
are superior to the scenery. Fear 
and uncertainty areé spread through 
leaflets, flyers, pamphlets and news 
letters 

Oregon is a classic example of 
how this technique defeated an at 
tempt to preserve Oregon highways 
from billboard blight. For a genera 
tion civic organizations in Oregon 
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had attempted to push through some 
form of outdoor advertising regula 
tion. Invariably, the state legisla 
ture, heavily in debt to the bill 
board people for strategic and cut 
rate sign space during election cam 
paigns, either turned such legisla 
tion down, modified it to the point 
of meaninglessness, or drafted it to 
contorm to advertising wishes 
Unable to seek redress from the 
legislature, civic groups initiated a 
petition to bring the matter befor 
the voters on election day The late 


Richard 


predicted that such a referendum 


Senatotr Neuberger had 
would be carried by a vote of 4 to 1, 
but during the last two months of 
the campaign the billboard firms in 


undated the state with leaflets that 


screamed in large black type Ore 
gon’s $176,000,000 tourist industry 
would suffer heavy loss,’ an argu 
ment which tourists will indeed 


question. The leaflets were supple- 
mented by over 400 key billboards, 
all similarly distorting the issue. The 
measure was defeated by a 2 to ] 


vote 


“ 
Sworn statements later showed that 
the Highway Commit 
tee spent about $10,000 advocating 
billboard 


forces spent $107,967.50. One ironi 


Protec tion 


control; the advertising 


touch remains: absentee ballots cast 
two to three weeks before the ele¢ 
tion and before the final confusion 
induced by the advertisers ran 2 to 
| for billboard 


tourist argument, of course, 


regulation The 
issumes 
that tourists and travelers will go 
hungry and sleepless because there 
is no billboard to tell them wher 
to eat or sleep 

At this 


Washington and Pennsylvania are 


writing, the states of 


on the verge ol passing billboard 
control legislation before the Jun 
30 deadline Kennedy's 
remarks in his highway message of 


President 


February 28, urging Congress to ex 
tend the bonus provision for another 
four years, acted like a spring breeze 
to refresh and encourage the con 
servation and civic groups in their 
battle for billboard controls The 
President even suggested that the 
bonus be raised another one-half 
per cent to give the states added in 
centive 

With such high 


system may yet be 


level help oul 
new highway 
saved from billboard blight, but the 
fight will not be easy THE ENp 


} 
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Switt 


By Carol B. Kennedy 


NY day now, vast flocks of 
A Vaux’ swifts — often mis-called 
chimney swifts—may descend on the 
city of Redlands, California as they 
have for the last two years in May. 
Homeowners who haven't taken the 
precaution of screening their fire- 
places will await their arrival with 
some apprehension for past visits of 
the swifts have left chaos and some 
shaken nerves in their wakes. 

Swifts do not like to rest in any 
reasonable manner, but usually cling 
to some vertical surface. They build 
their nests from twigs glued together 
with the sticky secretion from thei 
salivary glands, and fasten them to 
the insides of chimneys, which may 
explain their uncontrollable desire 
to rest in smokestacks. Apparently 
it soots them to perfection. 

Nature fans are fascinated at the 
sight of hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands, of swifts rocketing at tre- 
mendous speed into the city, then 
suddenly pouring into the chimney 
of some unwitting host. The one 
homeowner, however, is likely to be 
a bit disconcerted, if not terrified, 
for the birds produce a humming 
sound of mysterious foreboding. 

It was this throbbing undertone, 
like a rumbling volcano, which first 
caught the attention of the Samuel 
Graham family in Redlands one 
May evening in 1959. Rushing out- 
side, they saw a skyful of swifts 
swarming around the house in the 
heart of the city. As the birds came 
into position over the chimney, they 
hovered momentarily and sank out 
of sight into the opening. 

On the advice of Fire Chief Carl 
M. Rundberg the Grahams built a 
small fire to smoke the birds out, 
but the chimney was so jammed 
with swifts clinging to its sides and 
to each other, that the smoke 
couldn't go up, and the Grahams 
themselves were almost smoked out. 
Smoke apparently is just an occu- 
pational hazard for a swift. The 
Grahams finally covered the fireplace 
with a heavy cloth to prevent the 
birds from coming into the room 
and, next morning, gave them a 
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Invasion 


more effective smoking. The birds 
finally left. 

As a precaution the Grahams kept 
the fire burning while they tried to 
hire someone to put a screen ove! 
the chimney. To their dismay, the 
birds returned near sunset. They 
flew around the house in a counter- 
clockwise direction until it seemed 
that they would wear a groove in the 
atmosphere, then 12 or 15 hovered 
and settled into the smoky chimney, 
then soared up again like a movie 
film being run backwards. 

Nearby, the H. S. Brenans, neigh- 
bors of the Grahams, left to enjoy 
dinner and a pleasant evening with 
confident that they had 
About 11 


home and 


friends, 
chimneys with screens 
p.m., they returned 
switched on the light in their newly 
Their hearts 


uneasy little dachs- 


family room 
their 


began growling at the fire 


built 
sank as 
hund 
place, for now they heard the hum- 


A fascinating spectacle of nature startles Redlands, 


California homeowners but odds are heavily in 


your favor that your chimney won't be used. 


ming sound. They quickly built a 
fire, but the birds, accustomed to 
smoke by now, dived fearlessly 
through it into the lighted room, 
fluttering their sooty wings against 
the Philippine mahogany paneling, 
the tables, lamps and the new white, 
leather-covered furniture 

The Brenans just managed to re- 
move their beautiful white rugs, and 
close the French doors into the rest 
of the house, before being overrun. 
Che room was alive with swooping 
birds, and there was no alternative 
but to shoo them out the windows, 
before the house became a shambles. 

Mrs. Brenan decided she’d had 
enough and took refuge with Mrs. 
Graham, while Mr, Graham went to 
Mr. Brenan’s aid. It was 4:30 a.m. 
Monday before victory was won. 

Realizing that the race may not 
always be to the swift, Mr. Brenan 
acted swiftly himself and installed a 


screen on his new chimney. Un- 


Close relative to Vaux’s swift, this chimney swift also roosts in flues. 


Photograph by Robert R 


fortunately, Mr. Graham’s workmen 
didn’t arrive to screen his high 
chimney until Tuesday. 

During the day, swifts entered a 
home a mile away with tisastrous 
results, and late that afternoon, the 
Brenans and the Grahams saw the 
flocks approaching again. The men 
rushed to block off the Graham fire- 
place, while their wives watched the 
pouring into the chimney. 
estimated that at least 500 


birds 
Chey 
dropped in for this visit. 


On Tuesday, when the workmen 
came, all the birds had vanished, 
and the chimney looked as though 
it had been cleaned thoroughly by 
a chimney-sweep. On the same date 
in May the following year, the swifts 
arrived again. Perhaps they had a 
new tour-leader, because this time 
they chose Mrs. Robert H. Lynn's 
residence for a stopover. Mrs. Lynn 
was not at home, when the first 
“rushing sound” was heard by the 
four University of Redlands stu- 
dents who lived there. When she re- 
turned with two friends, the house 
was in a turmoil. The boys were 
herding hundreds of swifts out of 
the doors and windows, catching 
them by hand or picking them off 
the walls and curtains and throwing 
them out. Smoke from a fireplace 
had been just as ineffectual as at the 
Brenan home. 

A biology professor from the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Dr. John D. 
Goodman, a member of the Nation- 
al Audubon Society, was called in. 
He brought a student along and they 
caught and caged about 50 birds for 
banding, to be released for study 
later. It took three hours for the 
seven people to rid the house of 


birds. 
Continued on page 170 
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e Lumber, Mining Interests Fight Wilderness Bill 


m= National Capital Report 


OUTLOOK 


By Charles Callison 


e Water Pollution Is Blatnik Target 


@ Dingell Bill Calls for Caution Before Spraying 


Drawings by Walter Ferguson 


SCOREBOARD ON LEGISLATION 


Encouraged by the scheduling of early hear- 
ings on wilderness, seashore and water 
pollution bills and by President Kennedy's 
special message February 23 on natural re- 
Sources, conservationists are hopeful the 
87th Congress will write an impressive rec- 
ord in conservation legislation. Here are 
the bills that give citizen groups a program 
to rally behind: 


The Wilderness Bill. Hearings held Feb. 
27-28 by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs demonstrated anew the wide- 
spread public support for this legislation. 
They also revealed the determined nature of 
the opposition. Mr. Kennedy called for pas- 
sage of a measure like Senator Clinton P. An- 
derson's S. 174 (See “The President Reports to 
You,” Jan.-Feb. 1961 Audubon Magazine) and the 
Secretary of Interior and Secretary of Agri- 
culture both appeared in person at the hear- 
ing to urge enactment. 

Bitter end opposition continues by the lun- 
bering and mining interests that operate in 
the national forests and other public lands 
of the western states. Their arguments 
against the wilderness bill were summed up 
pithily by Dr. Spencer M. Smith, secretary of 
the Citizen's Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, as follows: 

"They (the commercial interests) make two 
points, albeit inconsistent ones. First, 
they say the national parks, wildlife ref- 
uges and national forest wildernesses are in 
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no danger, so there is no need for this legis- 
lation. Next, they say, ‘Shame on you for 
trying to lock up these areas so we can't get 
into them.'" 

The House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs had not announced dates as this 
was written, but is expected to hold addi- 
tional hearings on the wilderness bill. Rep- 
resentative Wayne N. Aspinall (Colorado) 
heads the House committee. 


Water Pollution Control Legislation. Rep- 
resentative John A. Blatnik's (Minnesota) 
new bill, H.R. 4036, started to move early 
in the House Committee on Public Works, of 
which Mr. Blatnik is a prominent member. 
Hearings were held by the Committee March 
14-16. A similar measure, S. 861, is before 
the Senate. The new Blatnik bill proposes to 
strengthen the national pollution-control 
drive in the following ways: 


a 


ee +> 


aw 


1) Increase the amount that can be appro- 
priated for grants to help cities build sew- 
age-treatment plants from the present $50 
million annually to $125 million. 

(2) Raise the maximum one community may 
receive from $250,000 to $600,000, so long as 
the federal grant does not exceed 30 per cent 
of the project cost. 

(3) Permit neighboring cities or suburban 
communities to pool their grants for one big 
plant. 

(4) Extend federal enforcement powers, if 
requested by a state, to all streams classi- 
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fied as "navigable." Present law limits fed- 
eral enforcement to "interstate waters." 

(5) Speed up enforcement procedures. 

(6) Create a separate agency for water 
pollution control in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

(7) Establish a special enforcement grant 
fund for emergency aid to cities that are 
forced to clean up fast. 

Most national conservation organizations 
—the National Audubon Society, Izaak Walton 
League, National Wildlife Federation and 
others—lined up at the hearings insupport of 
the Blatnik bill. Opposition came as usual 
from trade associations representing cer- 
tain industries with sticky pollution prob- 
lems, and from some state officials who fear 
giving any new powers to the federal govern- 
ment. 


Pesticides Coordination Bill. H.R. 4668, 
introduced by Representative John D. Dingell 
(Michigan) is like the pesticides coordina- 
tion measure that was reported favorably last 
year by committees of both the House and Sen- 
ate before it ran into roadblocks thrown up 
by the Department of Agriculture and farm or- 
ganizations. The Dingell bill is pending 
in the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

The principle of H.R. 4668 is simple but 
its effect, as pointed out at hearings last 
year by Carl W. Buchheister, president of the 
National Audubon Society, would be widely 
beneficial in savings of both wildlife and 
money. It would require advance consultation 
with federal and state wildlife agencies be- 
fore the Plant Pest Control Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, or any other fed- 
eral bureau, could launch a spraying pro- 
gram uSing toxic chemicals. Purpose would be 
to work out methods, materials and rates of 
application to minimize wildlife damages. 
The bill proposes no veto power for the wild- 
life agencies. 


Crash Program for Wetlands Acquisition. 
H.R. 4603 by Representative Dingell and iden- 
tical H.R. 4624 by Representative Henry Reuss 
(Wisconsin) would set up a 10-year, $150-mil- 
lion crash program for the acquisition of 
wetlands habitat for wildlife while marsh- 
lands are still available. Treasury ad- 
vances would be paid back out of future mi- 
gratory bird hunting license (duck stamp) 
revenues. NAS President Buchheister recom- 
mended such a program in Audubon Magazine of 
November=December 1960. 
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Qil Pollution Treaty. United States coop- 
eration in international efforts to curb oil 
pollution of the seas is another important 
goal. The Senate alone is responsible for 
the first step: a vote to give its "advise and 
consent" to the International Convention for 
the Prevention of the Pollution of the Sea by 
Oil. Next, both the House and Senate will 
have to enact implementing legislation, set- 
ting up enforcement procedures and penalties 
applying to ships under United States regis- 
try. 


The oil pollution convention was drafted 
seven years ago with American delegates par- 
ticipating. Since then Canada, Mexico and 
most European nations have signed it. This 
country, which alone has 15 per cent of the 
world's tanker tonnage, is the major feet- 
dragger. Meantime, our beaches are de=- 
spoiled, fisheries damaged and hundreds of 
thousands of seabirds and waterfowl killed 
annually by oil needlessly dumped or care- 
lessly spilled off the shores of the United 
States. 


There are few long, 
sweeping, wild stretches of coastline left 
in the United States. Those that remain are 
being gobbled up rapidly by the developers. 
After hearing a lot of fruitless talk in the 
last Congress on this problem, conservation- 
ists are hoping the current body of lawmak- 
ers will get down to business about it. 


Saving our Shorelines. 


NATIONAL SEASHORE PARK BILLS 


A number of "omnibus" bills, grouping sev- 
eral proposed coastline parks or recreation 
areas in one package, have been introduced 
but veteran Washington observers expect Con- 
gress to pass a separate law for each of the 
major shoreline areas under consideration. 
Four that are outstanding and deserving of 
prompt action follow: 


Cape Cod. The House Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks held hearings on H.R. 989 and 
Similar bills by Massachusetts representa- 
tives March 6-7. A similar measure, S. 857, 
has been introduced in the Senate by Senators 
Leverett Saltonstall and Benjamin A. Smith. 
This may be the first seashore bill to become 
n page 176 
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BIRD FINDING with Sewall Pettingill 


A Guest Columnist Takes Us on Some 
Intriguing Birding Trips in New Mexico 


‘4,UR American Southwest has a special attraction to bird Happily this difficulty has been eased by the current resi- 


finders wanting to sec 


in a setting whose arid climate, vegetation, and scenery are just 


as strange. Therefore, it is not remarkable that I should rather the University of 
frequently devote my column to that part of the country teaching 

Owing to the paucity of ornithologists who know from Being young, with 
personal exactly where southwestern birds are 


c x peri nce 


and how to direct people to them, I have always had difficulty 


obtaining specific information 


the case of western New 


ornithologists have worked or, if they have, 


tion to such matters as rout 


stay and so on. 


a host of unfamiliar, colorful birds 


This has been especially so in 
Mexico where comparatively tew 


numbers, 


] 


man, a hne 


/ 


aence in southwestern 
ornithologist who is also a botanist. Trained at 
Michigan, Dr. 
position at New Mexico Western College, Silver City. 
an unbounded enthusiasm for field inves- 
tigations, he has already an acquaintance with the biota in his 
adopted part of th 
many years to obtain 
At my urging he has very generously prepared the following 


New Mexico of Dr. Dale A. Zimmer- 


Zimmerman now holds a 


country that most people would need 


paid little atten account of the bird-finding possibilities in the immediate 
mileages, places to area of Silver City and in several places not far away. Except 
for a few minor alterations by me, the text is his, verbatim. 


WHERE TO GO + WHEN TO GO «+ WHAT TO SEE 


4 | ‘O see New Mexico birds typical of 
the scrub oaks, junipers, pinyon 
pines and ponde rosa pines, a good place 


4 


is northwest of Silver City near Bear 
Mountain, along the road leading to 
L.S Mesa 

Go north from town on Alabama 


Street (at the Science Building of New 
Mexico Western College) and turn left 
where the blacktop surfacing changes 
to gravel three to four miles from town. 
thereafter the road narrows and 
into the hills 
If it is not muddy it is safely, if not 
Parking 


numerous and there is very 


Soon 
climbs juniper-covered 


always comfortably, traveled 
places are 
little trafhc 

sirds to be expected in the spring and 
summer include the poor-will, roadrun 
ner, red-shafted flicker, ash-throated fly 
catcher, western and Cassin’s kingbirds, 
plain titmouse, blue-gray gnatcatcher 
scrub jay, common raven, Bewick’s wren 
black-throated 


oriole (where there are yuccas 


gray warbler, Scott's 
P hepatic 
tanager, black-headed grosbeak, rufous- 
sided towhee and black-chinned spar 


Crissal thrashers and _ rufous 


crowned sparrows occur®r lo« ally. 


row. 


One productive area along this road 
is a short distance marked 
turnoff to Allen Springs. Do not take 


be yond the 


the Allen Springs trail, which is passable 


for only a short distance by car, but 


continue on the main road around and 
down the hill. Here ponderosa pines 


mingle with oak brush, junipers and 


pinyon pine 5 
At the 


bottom of the hill a rocky 
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By Dr. Dale A. Zimmerman 


Arizona 


New Mexico 


El Paso 


Texas 


Location of birding area in relation to 
El Paso, Texas and Tucson, Arizona. 


auto trail leads to the right. Usually 


one can drive on this trail but it is more 
profitably covered on foot. During late 
fall and winter this is an excellent place 
to observe Williamson’s sapsuckers Look 
for them in the ponderosa pines only 
not in the pinyons which are freque nted 
vellow bellied 


by the more common 


sapsuckers 
Other wintering or migrating 
} } t 


to be sougnt nere ire i 


species 
wnsend’s sol 
itaires, western bluebirds, Mexican and 
Steller's jays 
headed and Oregon juncos and 


green-t iiled t ywhees eTay 


in some 


years, Cassin’s finches. Several rarities 
such as the hermit warbler and purple 
finch, have turned up in this area 

In summer, look for rufous-crowned 
and black-chinned sparrows on the hill 


sides at this point. Late in the season, 
ig the road a mile 
beyond this canyon attract swarms of 
broad-tailed, black-chinned and rufous 
hummingbirds. Black-chinned sparrows 
and crissal thrashers can be found by 
quiet, careful searching, or by sitting 
and “squeaking,” in the oak and 
Cercocarpus scrub which covers the 
slopes at the Continental Divide, indi- 
cated by a sign, another mile or so up 
the road. 

The best places for these two birds 
are adjacent to the road about 100 feet 
before reaching the divide. One may 
park on the left atop the divide from 
where, early on spring and early-sum- 
mer mornings, the sparrows and thrash- 
ers may be heard singing. If you fail 
to see them from the road, try working 
the brush-choked arroyo on the right. 
This is not easy but it often brings 


wild sunflowers alor 


results. 

From the parking place atop the 
Continental Divide a trail winds down 
to a small stand of ponderosa pines 
below and to the left of the road. 
Solitaires and Williamson’s sapsuckers 
sometimes winter here. West of the 
divide the road winds for several miles 
through oak, juniper and pinyon pine 
stands until it levels out atop L S Mesa. 


Wherever there is reasonably good 
crowth of grass under scattered trees, 
look for harlequin (Mearns’) quail. 


They are not common and are difficult 
to find. Gambel’s and, more rarely, 
scaled quail occur in the same areas. 
Mule deer are abundant and mountain 
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In winter, green-tailed towhee, photographed by 


Patricia Witherspoon. 


lions inhabit the area from time to time 

The road continues to a dead end at 
a ranch not far beyond the L S Mesa. 
On the return to Silver City one may 
investigate the washes and dry stream 
beds where cottonwood, Arizona wal 
nuts and willows replace the vegetation 
of dryer habitats and attract blue gros 
beaks, solitary vireos, hepati: 
western wood pewees and other species. 

At times, elf owls may be found in 


tanagers, 


the scattered large cottonwoods east of 
the road and opposite the turnoff to 
Bear Mountain Ranch, a guest ranch 
and probably a good place to stay while 
bird finding in the Silver City region. 
Great horned owls are often heard, and 
screech owls occur in a few places where 
ponderosa pines mingle with the taller 
oaks and junipers. 


Two More Trips 


The eight-mile paved road from Silver 
City north to the Little Walnut Ranger 


Station and picnic 
an interesting short trip. This road, 


area often provides 


which parallels for a short distance the 
Bear Mountain—L S Mesa Road, begins 
at 12th Street, three blocks east of the 
Science Building of the college. Har- 
lequin quail are rather frequently seen 
along the road—even perching in shrubs 
on the shoulder of the highway. Never- 
theless, they still are annoyingly difficult 
to locate at times. Very early morning 
is best. Turkeys occur commonly above 
the ranger station, and in the picnic 
area Mexican jays are common, some 
times accompanying Steller’s, pinyon and 
scrub jays. Abert’s (tassel-eared) squir- 
rels and their nests are often observed 
in the tall pines at the parking area. 
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In spring, black-headed grosbeak, photographed 


by Phillip Strobridge. 


Worth visiting any time of the year 
is Cherry Creek Canyon, discussed in 
O. S. Pettingill’s western guide.* From 
Silver City take State Route 15 north 
(the start of the Sapello Loop Drive) 
to Pinos Altos, a distance of eight miles. 
Between Silver City and Pinos Altos, 
the birds are those of the scrub oaks 
and junipers. Beyond Pinos Altos the 
road is a dirt-and-rock trail which is 
infrequently graded and must be driven 
with care. However, it is passable and 
safe except on the infrequent occasions 
when it is ice- or snow-covered; there 
are then a few narrow, steep, one-way 
sections that are dangerous 

At Pinos Altos scrub jays give way to 
Mexican jays and rufous-sided towhees 
replace the Grace's 
warbler becomes numerous in the tall 
pines north of the village and, along 
the sometimes dry Mill Creek and Little 
Cherry Creek, painted redstarts, solitary 
western  fly- 


brown towhees. 


vireos, hermit thrushes, 
catchers, hepatic and western tanagers, 
pygmy nuthatches and canyon wrens 
nest. Bridled titmice no longer are com- 
mon along the Loop Drive; they are, 
however, readily found along the Gila 
River (see below). Virginia's warblers 
and rufous-crowned sparrows may be 
found locally on the brushy slopes but 
they can be easily overlooked. 
Continuing on into Big Cherry Can 
yon, one notices that the country be- 
comes more rugged. On the canyon’s 
shaded side a few Douglas firs and many 
Gambel’s oaks appear among the pon- 
derosa pines. Along the stream, Arizona 
alders, box elders, narrow-leaved cotton- 
woods, and velvet ash trees provide a 
~* “A Guide to Bird Finding West of the Mis- 


sissippi,” by O. S. Pettingill, Jr., Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, New York 


choice bird-finding area and camping 
ground although the water should be 
boiled before drinking. 

Painted redstarts are common here, 
and on the sides of the canyon, par 
ticularly where pines and oaks intermix, 
red-faced warblers may be found with 
a little effort. Sometimes they are down 
along the road—especially near Mc- 
Millan Campgrounds a mile 
farther by road. White-throated swifts 
nest in the vertical rock faces which 
tower above the forested slopes, and an 
occasional common raven’s nest can be 


or sO 


seen on the cliffs. 

Peregrines and 
the area with some regularity and prob 
ably nest not far away. 

Pygmy owls sometimes are found 
along Cherry Creek although they are 
not easily seen. Between Cherry Creek 
and McMillan Campgrounds flammu- 
lated and spotted owls occur. The latter 
have been known to roost up the can- 
yon to the right of McMillan Camp- 
grounds only a few hundred yards from 
the tables and fireplaces. They are best 
located in the evening when they call. 


golden eagles visit 


The flammulated owls rarely visit the 
oaks along the road or in the camp- 
grounds, but, instead, inhabit the steep, 
forested south wall of the canyon. They 
may be heard from the road but seeing 
them is altogether another matter. Great 
horned and screech owls likewise occur. 

Anywhere in the canyon do not 
expect birds on week-ends or 
holidays when campers and _ picnickers 
occupy the campgrounds and when 
trafic on the narrow road makes travel 
difficult. Overnight camping is recom- 
mended if the owls, poor-will and whip- 
poor-wills are sought. 

Continued on page 174 
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Garden birds in color and sound - 
a brand new bookalbum from 


Bird Songs in 
Your Garden 


A GUIDE TO THE BIRDS AND 
THEIR SONGS COMMONLY HEARD 
IN THE GARDENS OF EASTERN 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Produced by Dr. Peter P. Kellogg and 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen 


rHIS enchanting new book-and-record 
brings 25 of America’s best-loved gar- 
den birds into your living room the 
year around. Robin, veery, tanager, 
oriole—all the familiar songsters who 
make summer the happiest season 
sing for you here on an expertly pro- 
duced 3344 rpm, high-fidelity record- 
ing. On Side I a narrator identifies 
“ach song as it is heard: on Side II 
the birds sing freely, each song blend- 
ing into the next in a joyous riot of 
melody 

booklet 


describes each bird’s plumage, migra- 


The handsome illustrated 


tion and nesting habits, and song; the 
93 beautiful photographs (31 in full 
color) provide delightful close-ups of 


the birds and their young 


10-inch, vinylite record, 33 rpm; 
text, full-< olor photograph » 5‘ prral- 
bound; $5.95 (tent.), postpaid 
For a mplete catalogue wildlife 
recordings, write to 


Cornell University 
Records 


A division of Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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ATTRACTING BiRDS 


TO YOUR GARDEN 
Sauctuary 


Choice Food of Birds—Summer and Fall* 


By Verne E. Davison and Roy A. Grizzell 


[* a further study of bird foods, to 


determine which are choice, fair, 


und unimportant, we made observa- 


tions and conducted feeding experi 
ments with many common plants du! 
ing the summer and fall—from May to 
December 

During one week of extensive travel 
we observed birds feeding on the same 
types of plants in widely separated 
states—Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennesse¢ 
Florida South Carolina, Ala 


bama, Mississippi and beyond 


Georgia 


Summer and fall bring forth most 
of the 
nuts that birds eat. In this article we 


acorns, fruits, melons, nectar and 


will separate this group from the weeds 
grasses, grains and similar plants that 


produce dry seeds However in Our 
listing by plants, the individual plants 
in each group are arranged again in 
alphabetical order by common names 

Summer, including late spring, is also 
the time for nesting and abundant in 


sects that birds feed to their young. It 1s 


a good time to compare the choiceness 
of plant foods with animal foods—when 
both are available simultaneously. The 
study reassures us that plants are sig- 
nificant in the dual role of feeding birds 
and providing nesting sites, while con- 
tributing to soil conservation and the 
control of erosion and flood waters. 

Many people in urban areas are in- 
terested in providing a natural supply 
of food for birds (to be supplemented 
by backyard feeding). Black cherry, 
blackgum, flowering dogwood, southern 
magnolia, white mulberry, oaks, pines 
and other plants provide an almost con- 
tinual supply of choice bird foods from 
spring to winter. These plants are good 
ornamentals and shade trees for land- 
sé aping 

At Avondale Estates, Georgia, we 
noted that bird damage to peaches was 
negligible in 1960, due to the abundant 
fruit on mulberry and black cherry 
trees. Pokeberry fed birds over a long 
period of summer and fall. 


THE FOODS 
Acorns, fruits, melons, nectar, 
nuts, and suet 


Beautyberry, American (Callicarpa 
americana) 

[his appeared to be a choice food of 
at Au 
burn, Alabama, September 11 and other 


bobwhite, cardinal and robin 


near-dates, 1958, and south Georgia in 
1959 and 1960) 


Auburn where 


Scratch feed was also 
available in »obwhites 
and cardinals fed regularly, only 50 feet 
away. Pokeberry and other choice fruits 


were ripe for robins close by 


Blackberry (Rubus spp.) 

Cardinals, summer tanagers and brown 
thrashers ate blackberries in south 
Georgia (1960 An eastern kingbird 
berries near Green 
June 3, 1957 The 


blackberry is a choice food of many 


fed twice on the 
wood, Mississipp1 


birds 


* See ; é is that Attract Bird nm Wm 


ter January-February 1961 Audubon Magazin 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


Camphortree (Cinnamomum camphora) 
Chis heavily fruiting tree of the Deep 
South develops berries that are eaten by 
cardinal, mockingbird, domestic pi- 
geon, robin and starling. Robins and 
starlings feed in flocks of hundreds, and 
the odor of camphor is heavy as they 


The Authors 


As their careful study and precise 
findings indicate, Verne E. Davison 
and Roy A. Grizzell are trained 
scientists. In their first report on 
Choice Foods that Attract Birds in 
Winter in the Southeast” (January- 
February 1961 issue of Audubon 
Magazine), these eagle-eyed biolo- 
gists of the Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, de- 
fined what they meant by Choice, 
Fair and Unimportant foods. These 
add up to Popular, Second-rate and 
Emergency Only foods. 
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feed. The cardinal discards the skin and 
fruit, eating the meat from the seed. 
The other four swallow the fruit whole. 
(Confirmatory observations were made 
in Louisiana—Carville, December 4-5, 
1958, and Pineville, December 1959: 
also at Lake City, Florida, December 8, 
1959) . 


Cherry, black (Prunus serotina) 


Choice food of eastern bluebird, cardi- 
nal, catbird, yellow-shafted flicker, blue 
jay, eastern kingbird, mockingbird, 
Baltimore oriole, robin, starling, sum 
thrasher, rufous 
sided towhee, woodpeckers (hairy, red- 
bellied, red-headed) . Also gray squirrel 
Observations verified many times dur- 
ing fruiting seasons 1956 to 1960 at 
Athens and Avondale Estates, Georgia; 
Auburn, Alabama; Jackson, Mississippi. 


mer tanager, brown 


The crop of black cherries was excep- 
tionally heavy in the South in 1960. 


Creeper, Virginia (Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia) 

Virginia creeper berries were a choice 
food of mockingbirds at Lafayette, 
Louisiana, September 12, 1960. 


Dogwood, flowering (Cornus florida) 
Choice fall food of cardinal, mocking- 
bird, summer tanager and hairy wood- 
pecker. Observations: Auburn, Ala- 
bama 1956-57; Monticello and Athens, 
Georgia, 1959-60; Florida 
1959. 


Gainesville, 


Dogwood, silky (Cornus amomum) 

Catbirds and robins began eating the 
ripening blue berries of silky dogwood 
as early as August 18 and finished them 
by September 24 in 1960 at Athens, 
Georgia. Other choice fruits were avail 
able and being eaten too 
elder and pokeberry) 


(elaeagnus, 


Elaeagnus, autumn (Elaeagnus umbel- 
lata) is also called “autumn olive.” 
Observations (including stomach anal- 
yses 1939-40) showed autumn elaeagnus 
to be a choice food of catbird, mocking- 
bird, robin, hermit thrush and cedar 
waxwing at Mockville, N. C., and 
Spartanburg, S. C 
December. 


from October to 


Elaeagnus, cherry (Elaeagnus multiflora) 
This summer-ripening elaeagnus is 
abundant where it has escaped from 
urban landscapes near Pittsboro and 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Pomeria, 
South Carolina; Athens and Augusta, 
Georgia. Fruii-eating birds distribute 
the seeds. The red fruits in July and 
August are a choice food of eastern 
bluebird, cardinal, catbird, yellow 
breasted chat, common grackle, blue 
jay, mockingbird, robin, starling, sum 
mer tanager, brown thrasher, red-bellied 
woodpecker, rufous-sided towhee (and 
gray squirrel). Choiceness compared 
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favorably with black cherry and com- 
mon pokeberry which were available at 
the same time. 


Elder, American (Sambuscus canaden- 
sis), often called “elderberry.” 

The berries were choice food of Ccat- 
bird, yellow-breasted chat, blue jay, 
mockingbird, brown thrasher and ru- 
fous-sided towhee at Athens and Avon- 
dale Estates, Georgia, in August and 
September 1960. 


Farkleberry (Vaccineum arboreum) 

The small black berries were a choice 
of mockingbird (November 22, 1958, 
Auburn, Alabama) . 


Fig, Common (Ficus carica) 

People with fig trees usually say “all 
kinds of birds eat the figs.”” Dr. A. M. 
Davison carefully recorded his observa- 
tions for us in the summer (July 1958) 
at Carville, Louisiana. There, fig is a 
choice food of ruby-throated humming- 
bird, blue jay, mockingbird, orchard 
oriole and brown thrasher. He noted 
red-winged blackbirds, common grackle, 
and gray squirrel eating fig, too, but 
rated their use as only “fair.” At 
Athens, Georgia, Mrs. Paul Tabor saw 
a cardinal eating a fig. 


Grape, Muscadine (Vitis rotundifolia) 
[hese large native grapes were eaten 
several times in September 1959 and 
again in 1960 at Athens, Georgia, by 
cardinal, common grackle, blue jay, 
summer tanager, towhee 
and red-bellied woodpeckers. 
(Cardinals, blue jays, mockingbirds, 
and brown thrashers ate tame grapes in 
Auburn, Alabama, and Avondale Es- 
tates, Georgia.) 


rufous-sided 


Hackberry, common (Celtis occidentalis) 
Many robins, 
starlings fed heavily on common hack- 
berries in Wichita, Kansas, August 30- 
31, 1960. Cedar waxwings always cleaned 
the heavy crops of berries from trees 
Oklahoma, in spring 


young and old, and 


at Woodward, 
(1930's) . 


Hackberry, sugar (Celtis leavigata) 
Scores of robins and starlings were ob- 
served eating sugar hackberries heavily 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, and Athens, 
Georgia, between September 17 and 29, 
1960. Evidently a choice food to them. 
Cardinals, mockingbirds and _ starlings 
took all the hackberries from a small 
tree, in only a few days at Athens in 
September 1959. In Little Rock, do- 
mestic pigeons were observed feeding 
(one ate more than 30 berries quickly) 
September 17 and 18 and others fed on 
the berries at Augusta, Georgia, Ox 
tober 30, 1960. 


Inkberry, tall (Ilex coriacea) 
The black fruits of this Jlex were eaten 
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PATENTED 

Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow -—— non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 


FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
__ ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


Fountain Spray 
for Songhinds 


Portable Spray for Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute — permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose — uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. — water always 
fresh — may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose — 
will not mark grass — longer hose available 

- makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 

Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST., CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 
$6.95. 
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All Weather Heavy . 
19” Width 

Cast Aluminum Bird 

Bath with No Tip COLOR 

Base, Top Easily Re Bronze 


moved for Cleaning, Green 
Cannot Be Tipped by Sage 
Animals or Small Chil Plain 
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Postpaid Only $12.95 
Send Check or Money Order — 
No C.O.D. 
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BOX 246, WYANDANCH, L.I., N.Y. 


HUMMINGBIRD 
SYRUP FEEDER 
Feeder holds over yup 12OO 


yrup which so easily attracts the Ruby 


Throatec Humminabird The 
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by two eastern kingbirds 
1960, at DeFuniak Springs, Florida) 


Magnolia, sweetbay (Magnolia 
virginiana) 

[wo eastern kingbirds and two mock 
ingbirds ate the red fruits of this mag 
nolia at DeFuniak Springs, Florida, Au 
gust 11, 1960. Common elder had abun 
berries too 


dant ripe thus preference 


was indicated for the sweetbay 


Magnolia, southern (Magnolia 
grandiflora) 

At Gainesville, Florida, October 2-3, 
1959, a dozen fish crows, a family of 
red-bellied 


gray squirrels showed that the red fruits 


woodpeckers ind ~=s several 
of this famous magnolia is a choice 
food The 
to their three young. Squirrels ate the 
Athens, Georgia, the 


woodpeckers fed the fruits 
seeds regularly at 
following week. Pecans were available 
ind abundant at both places, at the 
Same time 

Extensive 
ber and October 1960 in Arkansas, Ala 


observations in Septem 


bama, Florida, Louisiana and Georgia 
show that southern magnolia is a choice 
food of catbird, vellow-shafted flicker 


mockingbird robin starling, brown 
thrasher, wood thrush, red-bellied wood 
pecker and gray squirrel. Cardinals ate 


the fruits sparingly (observed in Loui 


siana and Avondale Estates, Georgia 
Mulberry, red (Morus rubra) 

Choice food of cardinal, robin, summer 
tanager, wild turkey reported in Ala 
bama by Dale Arner), hairy and red 
bellied woodpeckers. Observed at Tus 


caloosa and Atmore, Alabama, 1960 


Mulberry, white (Morus alba) 
Choice food of cardinal, catbird, yellow 
shafted flicker common grackl« blue 


jay, mockingbird, Baltimore and or 


chard orioles, robin, starling wood 
thrush, red-headed woodpecker ind 
gray squirrel Observed at Athens and 
Avondale Estates Georgia Fayette 


Alabama 
sas; and Washington, D. ¢ 


Augusta and Wichita, Kan 


1959-60 


Nightshade, black (Solanum nigra) 


\n immature male cardinal fed first on 


cherrv elaeagnus, then black nightshad« 


berries, at Athens, Georgia, August 17 


1960. Obviously a choice food 


Oak, laurel (Quercus laurifolia) 


At Clearwater Florida, November 


and 4, 1959, the acorns were evidently 


choice food ot blue jay red-bellied 


woodpecker ind gray squirrel Con 
firmed at Biloxi, Mississippi, October 
°4 1960 


Oak, live (Quercus virginianus) 


These acorns were taken as readily as 
pecans, which were also available and 
being eaten by blue jay and red-headed 
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August II, 


woodpecker, October 2, 1959 at Gaines- 
ville, Florida. Common grackles and 
blue jays fed equally well November 
11, 1959, on live oak acorns at Night- 
ingale Hall, Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina. Red-bellied woodpeckers fed at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, October 24, 1960. 


Oak, post (Quercus stellata) 

Choice food of tufted titmouse, hairy 
and red-headed woodpeckers (Pulaski 
County, Arkansas, fall, 1956). 


Oak, water (Quercus nigra) 

Observations at Auburn, Alabama (No- 
vember 24 and later 1957), noted the 
choiceness of water oak acorns to flocks 
of common grackles, individual tufted 
titmice and red-bellied woodpeckers. 
In one experiment ending March 29, 
1958, a pair of red-bellies ate all 40 
acorns which were offered after the 
acorns had been submerged in shallow 
water outdoors for 125 days (a duck- 
food deterioration study), then dried 
two weeks and placed on our bird 
feeder. Blue jays fed heavily, too, in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, September 18, 
1960. Tufted titmice were feeding in 
Athens, Georgia, October 11, 1960. 
Broken acorns were eaten readily at 
the bird feeder (Avondale Estates, 
Georgia) by cardinal, mourning dove, 
house sparrow and tufted titmouse. 


Oak, willow (Quercus phellos) 

Common grackles and blue jays feeding 
heavily on willow oak acorns in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, September 17-18, 1960. 


Papermulberry (Broussonetia papyrifera) 

Che fruit of this introduced tree is a 
choice food of cardinals, catbirds, blue 
jays, mockingbirds, robins, house spar- 
rows, starlings, brown thrashers (and 
gray squirrels). Most observations were 
made in 1959 at Athens, Georgia. 


Peach 


Blue jays, mockingbirds and brown 
thrashers fed regularly at Avondale Es- 
tates, Georgia, in 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958 


and 1959—but less in 1960. 


Peanuts 

Raw peanuts were as choice in summer 
as in winter to cardinal and tufted tit- 
mouse. Four blue jays (at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, July 14-15, 1960) carried away 
two or three peanuts at a time and hid 
them in the lawn grass until all were 
gone. Brown thrashers found and ate 
many of these “hoarded” peanuts. We 
fed peanuts from the same purchase 
the next day in Athens, Georgia, but 
blue jays didn’t eat them (maybe be- 
cause the cardinals, squirrels and tit- 
mice ate them first) . 


Peanut butter 
Chis manufactured peanut product con- 
tinued to be a choice food in summer 
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as it was in winter for Carolina chicka- 
dee and tufted titmouse. A pair of sum- 
mer tanagers began feeding on peanut 
butter May 10, 1959, and regularly in- 
cluded it in their daily diet, feeding 
peanut butter later to the young also. 
Brown-headed nuthatches continued as 
in winter to ignore the peanut butter, 
but would eat broken peanuts readily. 
At Jackson, (July 13-15, 
1960), an adult brown thrasher ate pea- 
nut butter and fed it regularly to its 
two young. House sparrows fed occa 
sionally when choice grains were ex- 
hausted. A gray squirrel also ate pea- 
nut butter eagerly, even when corn was 
plentiful. 


Mississippi 


Pecan 

As noted in our winter-food studies, 
whole pecans were taken from the trees 
by blue jays as early as October 2, 
1959, at Gainesville, Florida, and about 
the same date at Athens, Georgia, and 
on September 14, 1960, in Crowley, 
Louisiana. Common crows were taking 
pecans on October 14, 1960, at Athens 
and blue jays were feeding on pecans 
everywhere at this season. 


Plum, garden (Prunus domestica) 

At the home of Paul Tabor, Athens, 
Georgia, catbirds ate the purple plums 
(Santa Rosa variety) equally as well 
or in preference to blackberries and 
ripe peaches. 


Pokeberry, common (Phytolacca 
americana) 

This summer fruit available from July 
until frost, is a choice food of cardinal, 
catbird, mourning dove, mockingbird, 
robin, starling and brown thrasher. 
Mourning doves and cardinals take the 
seeds as choice foods the year around, 
especially fall and winter. 


Pokeberry, erect (Phytolacca rigida) 

This species is the pokeberry in Florida 
and along the Atlantic Coast northward 
across Georgia and South Carolina into 
North Carolina. Choice food of mock- 
ingbird (Bear’s Island, South Carolina, 
August 27, 1958). A mockingbird at De- 
Funiak Springs, Florida, August 12, 
1960, fed the berries to its three young 
in nearby trees. 


Pyracantha, often called ‘‘firethorn”’ 


In Jackson, Mississippi, there is an 
early-ripening pyracantha with orange- 


—— ” — 


Attract 
Hummingbirds 


The 
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colored fruit which is eaten in August, 
September and October each year by 
cardinal, catbird, mockingbird and 
robin. Eastern bluebirds ate the first 
fruit produced on a cutting from this 
tree in Athens, Georgia, September 25, 
1960. A host of house sparrows fed 
many times on one pyracantha plant at 
Crowley, Louisiana, September 14-16, 
1960. Blue jays ate the berries from 
selected plants in Lake City, Florida, 
and Biloxi, Mississippi, October 26 and 
27, 1960. Most pyracantha plants, in- 
cluding orange-fruited however, 
are not choice. 


ones, 


Redcedar (Juniperous virginiana) 

Most of the redcedar berries were taken 
by large flocks of mountain bluebirds, 
robins and starlings at Seiling, Okla- 
homa, January 1, 1960, and by robins 


near Dublin, Georgia, December 19, 
Turn to page 167 


The Feeder For 
Hummingbirds Only 
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This is the only improvement in Humming- 
bird feeders ever made. Neither the bees nor 
any other bird can reach the honey water so- 
lution. It cannot possibly drip. After these 
tiny birds have had their fill of the nectar, 
they seem to be bubbling over with the sheer 
joy of living, and will repay you many times 
over with their aerial acrobatics. 

We have been feeding the Hummers for 
many years and are just as fascinated by 
them today as we were the first time we saw 
one sit on the tiny perch, fold his wings, 
poke his long bill in the small opening and 
go to work on the goodies. 

An UNUSUAL AND THOUGHTFUL 
GIFT. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. Price $2.95. Add 
25¢ toward postage. IN CALIFORNIA—add 
12¢ tax and 23¢ postage. Full instructions 
included with each feeder. 


Feeder designed by Erwin M. Brown 
HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 


Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street, 
Tujunga, California 


it 


“Tiny Tucker” has attracted hundreds of 
hummingbirds to the Tucker Bird Sanctuary, and 
has proven successful throughout the United States. 
Sugar syrup in the suspended bottle is easy for the 
birds to reach as they sit on the wire perch. Di- 
rections enclosed. 


$1.25 ppd., $1.75 ppd. with bee guard 


TUCKER BIRD SANCTUARY 


Modjeska Canyon, Orange, California 
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Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 
Pos i 

fe Glass Flowers Lure Ruby-throated p ve ny | 

Flashing flight. “Just add 

sugar and water and serve."’ 

> 


LT 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything for Wild Birds’’—Catalogue Free 


— SUET FEEDER 


another Wildlife bird attractor 


@ Weather resistant 34” redwood, natural. 


@ 13” high by 7” wide by tapered, button hole 
mount. 


@ Hardwood perches placed for birds of all sizes 
with proper tail feather support. 


@ Postpaid $6.60. Will ship, and bill later. 
WILDLIFE REFUGE, Box 487, East Lansing, Mich. 


MARTIN 
HOUSE 


The Garder Craft 10-compartment 
Martin Hou: is the smallest size 
recommended for attracting these 
sociable songsters. The Garden 
Craft Martin House has attracted 
purple martins every spring, year after year. Patented, 
take-apart construction makes cleaning easy. Furnished 
either unfinished or painted green and white. Size 
21x 21x 24/2 in. Shipping weight 60 Ibs. 


Unfinished, f.o.b. Crystal Lake..... $22.00 
Painted, green and white ......... 28.00 
Crating charge ......6.eeeeeeeeee 2.50 
Erection pole painted ..........++++ 20.00 


Write for catalogue 


STERNE LUMBER COMPANY 
50 Woodstock Street, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


LIFETIME 
CAST 
ALUMINUM 


BIRD 
BATH 


Its modern step-down 
design makes it safe for 
birds of all sizes. White 

underside and white steel legs. Basin size 217%” 
by 1544” by 28” high. Use it for a feeder in 
winter. Frost and snow cannot hurt it. $9.95 
postage paid. » 

Send for new Free Catalog ‘Gifts for Wild 
Birds and Bird Lovers.’ 


BLAIR’S 


25 De Russey Lane, Dept. A-5 
CORNWALL, NEW YORK 
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Garden and 


Your Lawn 
FLOWER GROWER 


The Home Garden Magazine 
24 ISSUES FOR ONLY 


$3.50 


The Usual Subscription price for 12 issues! 


As a reader of “Audubon Magazine,” you now have indoors, and tells you all about houseplants, home green- 
a very special opportunity to subscribe at a very special houses, flower arrangements—even what gardening books 
rate to a very special publication. to read, if you wish to! 

FLOWER GROWER, THE HOME GARDEN MAGA Also, FLOWER GROWER is a beautiful magazine. 
ZINE is almost 50 years old. Unquestionably, it is the Its gorgeous pictures and drawings alone make it doubly 
finest, most complete publication in its field, which is worth the small sum we are asking. Many are in full 
the exciting and rewarding one of home gardening and color! 


lawn care. , , 
Use the coupon today—remember, you're getting two 


FLOWER GROWER covers every phase of this inter full years of FLOWER GROWER—24 colorful monthly 


esting hobby, in a sprightly, clear-as-crystal fashion that issues—for the price of one year! 
tells you all you wish to know, in an interesting, enter 
taining way. It’s written and edited by a galaxy of pres , rr j 
tige names in the horticultural field, for readers who | Flower Grower, Department AU-5 | 
really care about the beauty surrounding their homes. | 99 North Broadway, Albany 1, New York | 
. 4 ' ; I am a reader of “Audubon Magazine.” Please send me | 
FLOWER GROWER covers every phase of gardening, | Flower Grower for two years for only $3.50. My check or 
| for beginners and specialists alike. There are regional | money order is enclosed. (Flower Grower cannot bill for 
features in every issue, geared to specific gardening .— — ! 
problems in your area. FLOWER GROWER names and Na ! 
illustrates the best varieties of seeds, plants, trees and | ) PLEASE PRINT) 
shrubs . . . shows you where, when, and how to plant f  Aibieees. ...6is8000ccccccsdansaateaebeleaaentecksat } 
| them and care for them. It even takes the gardenet ! 
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1959. Cedar waxwings (about 100) fed 
heavily on redcedar at Auburn, Ala- 
bama, December 19, 1959. Huge flocks 
of robins commonly ravage the redcedar 
berries from the countless trees in the 
blackbelt soil province of Alabama 
about Christmas. 


Suet, beef 

Carolina chickadee, mockingbird, 
brown-headed nuthatch, tufted titmouse 
and downy woodpecker ate suet occa- 
sionally in summer, but not as regularly 
as in winter. An adult red-bellied wood- 
pecker fed suet to its two young and 
they fed themselves a few days later at 
Athens, Georgia. A pair of cardinals 
and a blue jay ate suet May 14, 15 and 
16, 1960, at Jackson, Mississippi. Sum- 
mer tanagers came to our suet Septem- 
ber 25, 1960, at Athens, but not regu 
larly thereafter. At Estates, 
Georgia, a suet-peanut butter mixture 
appeared to be even more choice to 
cardinal, Carolina chickadee, mourning 
dove, mockingbird, house sparrow, tutft- 
ed titmouse and Carolina wren. 


Avondale 


Sumac, smooth (Rhus glabra) 


Catbirds, mockingbirds and brown 
thrashers fed on the newly ripened seed 
heads repeatedly in late August and 
September, 1960, at Athens, Georgia. 
Other choice fruits abundantly 
available and being eaten, too (elder, 
elaeagnus, pokeberry) . 


were 


Tritonia, Torenia, and red garden sage 
(Salvia) 

These three plants appeared to be very 
attractive to ruby-throated humming- 
birds, in July August 1960 at 
Athens, Georgia. 


and 


Tupelo, blackgum (Nyssa _ sylvatica), 
often called “blackgum” alone. 

This proved to be a choice food of cat- 
yellow-shafted flicker, mocking 
summer tanager, 
(Sep 


birds, 
bird, 
brown thrasher and wood thrush 
tember, October and early November 
1959 and 1960 at Athens and Avondale 
chews 


robin, starling, 


Georgia). The tanager 


The 


Estates, 
the fruit 
swallow the fruit whole. 


from the seed. others 


Watermelon 

The pulp was eaten readily by catbird, 
blue jay, rufous-sided towhee (and gray 
squirrel) ; and cardinals ate a few 
and some pulp. (This trial was in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, July 15-16, 1960; also 
Auburn, 


seeds 


similar results were noted at 
Alabama, July 19-20, 1958 


Dry Seeds of Crop Plants, 
Grasses, Weeds, and Trees 


offer 
midsummer, 


We thought it 
—during early 
fall, and 


each of 


important to 
summer, 
late fall 


resident 


the same seeds 
and 


early 


that early 


our 
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fall migrant species had indicated as 
choice, fair, or unimportant foods 
throughout the previous winter and 
early spring. We are satisfied now that 
the following foods rate the same in 
summer and winter: 

Bread (white), browntopmillet, can- 
arygrass, corn, Texas millet, oak groats, 
pearlmillet, pine seed, pokeberry seed, 
proso, winter rape, rice, ryegrass, ses- 
ame, sorgho, grain sorghum, sudan- 
grass, sunflower and wheat. (See Janu- 
ary-February 1961 Audubon Magazine.) 

Additional foods or additional in- 
formation to our winter data were ob- 
tained on the following plant species: 


Corn 


Rufous-sided towhee readily ate whole- 
grain corn, June 26 and many times 
later in 1960 at Athens, Georgia. Cardi- 
nals, mourning doves and house spar- 
rows fed heavily on ear-corn in the 
“dough state” at feeders in Avondale, 
Georgia. 


Crabgrass, hairy (Digitaria sanguinalis) 
House sparrows fed ravenously on 
Johnsongrass seedheads, while others 
fed as well on crabgrass seeds (Athens, 
Georgia, August 18, 1960). 


Johnsongrass (Sorghum halepense) 

A choice food of cardinal, mourning 
dove, blue grosbeak and house spar- 
row at Athens, Georgia. Blue grosbeaks 
fed often in old fields, pulling the 
Johnsongrass heads to the ground to 
eat the One hundred or more 
house sparrows fed heavily on the seed- 
heads near Dyersburg, Tennessee, Au- 
gust 19 and 20 in 1955. Dozens fed on 
seeds in old fields at Athens, Georgia, 
in August 1960. A cardinal also 
observed to feed first on cherry elaeagnus 
then taking 


seeds. 


was 


(feeding it to young also), 
Johnsongrass from the head, then eat 
ing elaeagnus again August | in 1960 
at Athens, Georgia. 

Oat in the hull 

Choice food of cardinal, mourning dove 


and (Also gray squir- 
rel.) 


house sparrow. 


Rye (Secale cereale) 

Choice food of cardinal, mourning dove 
and house sparrow in feeding tests, 
July 31 and August I in 1960 at Athens, 


Georgia. 


Sorghum, grain 

Blue grosbeaks fed regularly from the 
seedhead on the plants near Arnett, Ok 
lahoma, September 1960. 


Sorghum almum, and S. arundinacea 

These grasses, similar to Johnsongrass, 
proved to be choice foods of cardinals, 
mourning doves and house sparrows, 


when fed at Athens, Georgia. 
Continued age 180 


! 
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Hummingbird Feeder 


Fill your yard with beautiful Hummingbirds 
with this fabulous feeder. Simple to fill, easy 
to clean, insect proof, instructions enclosed. 
Perfect gift for 
Made from beautiful hand blown glass. $1.95 
Each additional $1.60. 
U.S. and possessions and Canada. Uncondi- 
No COD’s please. 


your birdloving friends. 


ppd., $3.75 for two. 


tionally Guaranteed. 


DINAH DEE 
P. O. Box 6734, Dept. 5561 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


‘FEED THE BIRDS 


with a 


BOWER BIRD FEEDER 


This attractively styled aluminum 
bird feeder keeps food dry and 
clean for all feathered friends— 
or attracts them if you are not 
already so fortunate. Colored 
gold by anodizing and black: 
with %-section, five-foot, cad- 
mium-plated steel post; tilting 
squirrel! guard and clear plastic 
food container. Holds 2 Ibs 
feed; has 15 in. diam. roof 
Complete, for yourself or that 


different gift. 135° 


Postpaid, 
Also hanging, 
without guard, 
$9.95 


Postpaid, 


Post has 
metal step 
for easy 
msertion, 


for only 


available for 
post and 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
1021 South 10-F Goshen, Indiana 
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The 
| Herring Gulls 
World 


by NIKO TINBERGEN 

Niko Tinbergen knows how to ask 
questions of nature in such a way that 
she is bound to give clear answers. In 
this, perhaps his most famous book, he 
treats with charm and humanity a sub- 
ject of high importance — the mysteries 
of the mind and instinctive behavior. 


IN A CLASSIC BLEND of sharp 
observation, beautiful experiment, and 
brilliant deduction, he brings to bear all 
the resources of the trained scientist 
in illuminating the behavior of all life 
— both animal and human. 


NIKO TINBERGEN has been enchant- 
ing a steadily growing and delighted 
circle of American readers. Like his 
recent Curious Naturalists, this volume 
will appeal not only to nature lovers but 
also to all who are attracted to a star- 
tlingly original mind. 


Over 100 photographs, drawings, and 
diagrams. $5.00 at bookstores 

Basic Books, Inc., Publishers 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
es | 


Do You Kuow 
Where “Ja Find the 


@ EVERGLADE KITE 

e CAPE SABLE SPARROW 

e SMOOTH-BILLED ANI 

e GREAT WHITE HERON 

e SPOTTED-BREASTED ORIOLE 


These, and every other rare and ex 
ot Florida species ire located with 
concise, accurate directions in 


A GUIDE TO FINDING BIRDS 
IN SOUTH FLORIDA 


The book also contains information ot 
best birding areas, road conditions 
poisonous snakes and plants, local bird 
clubs, and many other facts you wil 


want to knew. 


‘Every bird watcher should have 
a copy of this Guide by Ira Joel 
Abramson, M.D. It will furnish a 
dependable guide to lo ating the 
rare and local species which they 
wish to find.” 


Ina N. Gaprieson, President 
Wildlife Management Institute 


$1.90 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 
Box 8104, Coral Gables 46, Florida 
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Photograph of nightingale by Eric Hosking 


Electronics now probes mystery of bird songs. 


ANIMAL SOUNDS 
AND COMMUNICATION 


Edited W. E. Lanyon and W \ 
Tavolga, American Institute of Bi 
ical Science Washington, D. ¢ 1960 
6x 9Y, 143 12 LI 

nclud Tilu 1. Indexe $9.50 


By Roland C. Clement 


The attempt to characterize the songs 
| 


ind calls of birds has already involved 
the use of 75 descriptive English terms 
a babel of human sounds that has done 
little to help us understand or remem 
ber these bird sounds though yur ip 
preciation of birds has been enhanced 
thereby 

This may »€ abashing to Uu poets 
mong us, Dut even more humbDiing Is 
the growing realization that our ears 
ire ratne! poor receptors though ipa 
ble of considerably more discrimination 
through training Today most of us 
know that dogs can hear sounds an 
octave above our own hearing rang 


that bats emit and hear cries two octaves 
ibove man’s hearing, even that fish 
grunt, toot, thump and creak 


Whales. also, like bats apparently lo 


cate prey by echo-location The cata 
loguing and deciphcring of the mul 
tude of submarine sounds has becom« 
in Important concern of the navies of 
the world since the advent of modern 
submarines. Men who would live in 


Mr. ( 


tarter 


new environment must learn its sounds. 

In fact, the development of electronic 
many sorts during World 
War II provided us with a whole new 


devices of 


set of tools for exploring the world of 
inimal sounds, and begin deciphering 
their significance in communication. The 
portable tape recorder equipped with 
1 microphone or hydrophone and ver 
satile playback mechanisms, the para 
bolic reflector, and the oscillograph and 
sound spectograph are now all instru- 
ments within the means and manipu- 
lative skills of 
inclined naturalists, and a whole new 


many technologically- 
biological sub-science is springing up 
iround their use. 

This book, the first which may be 
considered a manual in the field, is 
the result of a symposium held in Au- 
zust, 1958, at the annual meeting of the 
Biological Sci- 
ences. The 10 chapters include two on 
equipment and technique by P. P. Kel- 
logg of Cornell fame and D. J. Borror, 
the latter known to several thousand 
\udubon Camp of Maine graduates as 
in entomologist, though he studies bird 


American Institute of 


songs as a sideline; one each on the 
sounds of insects, fish and amphibians 
ind reptiles; two on birds; and two 
concluding chapters on classification 
ind logic al problems. 

\ 12-inch 33% rpm record accom- 
panies the book, its first side devoted 
to insect, frog and fish sounds; its sec- 
ond side to bird songs. Even for those 
who currently lack a special interest in 


Turn to page 
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From A to Z—from their history to their songs— 


THE BOOK OF BIRD LIFE 
Second Revised Edition by ARTHUR A, ALLEN 


The fascinating world of birds is detailed and pictured in 
this handsomely illustrated new edition of a classic work. 
MORE THAN 200 PHOTOGRAPHS — including 16 
pages in FULL COLOR — and a series of 76 black and 
white paintings by Dr. William C. Dilger delineate the 
physical characteristics which distinguish one bird family 
from another. 

An entirely new chapter on the study of patterns of bird 
behavior, ethology, is among 19 comprehensive, up-to- 
date chapters ranging from the classification of birds 
through birds as pets; their adaptations, distribution, and 
communities; birds of fields, orchards, marshes and shores; 
changes in coloration and plumage; nests; observation 
blinds and bird photography, and much, much more. 
THE BOOK OF BIRD LIFE is the basic volume for 
amateur ornithologists —a unique source book which 
everyone interested in birds today will find essential. $9.75 


a 3 Sq 
FINE BIRD BOOKS: 1700-1900 


By Sacheverell Sitwell, Handasyde Buchanan, and James Fisher. 

A sumptuous volume containing commentary and a complete 

bibliography of bird books—with extraordinary color plates, 

originally issued or published during the age of Rocco, and by 

ee Edwards, Levaillant, Redouté, Audubon, Gould, Schlegel, 
Bowdler, and others. 191/2”x 134”. $50.00 


‘“ SNK SANNA oe 
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10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
| D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, _ Dept. AM-5 
| 120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. 
| Please send me for 10 days free examination: 
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the non-bird groups, these sounds are 


intriguing and revealing, and the play 
backs of bird songs, slowed down or 
“exploded” by dropping them one ox 


1g 
tave—a_ great advantage of the tape 
recorder—are always utterly fascinating. 

It is by comparing such controlled 
transcriptions with their spectographic 
“sound pictures” that one comes to ap 
preciate the wonderful intricacy of even 
so ordinary a song as the repetitive ditty 
of the chipping sparrow, and the great 
individual variation which actually char 
icterizes these songs. To me, the “taking 
apart” of a hermit thrush song in this 
fashion is a creative experience of high 
order 

Like a course in music appreciation 
this book will impose pedestrian anal 
ysis and discipline on its readers, but 
for those who have an abiding curi 
osity in the world we live in, it offers 
many enriching insights. There is some 
thing exciting about the birth of a new 
field of inquiry, though none is without 


pangs. 


BIRTH OF A NATIONAL PARK IN THE 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


By Carlos C. Campbell, University of 
Tennessee Press, Knoxville, 1960. 914 x 
6 in., 155 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00 


By Victor H. Cahalane 


Few, if any, nature sanctuaries have 
been established with more difhculty 
and travail than Great Smoky Moun 
tain National Park. Few, if any, of the 
3,000,000 persons who come to this park 
each year know anything of its early 
history or realize that its magnificent 
virgin forests were nearly destroyed 

Ihe author of this account is emi 
nently qualified to write it: He is a 
life-long resident of the region and for 
20 years he was secretary of the Con 
servation Association which started and 
directed the campaign to establish the 
park. One of the two National Park 
Service directors who played essential 
roles in the negotiations, Horace M 
Albright, has contributed a preface 

By revealing the story of how this 
park “was purchased at a very high 
price in money and devoted effort,” the 
author hopes that all “will strive to 
protect and preserve its natural beauty 
for the full enjoyment and inspiration 
of future generations 

As history, the book is entertaining. 
As an insight into human psychology 
it is fascinating. The reader may raise 


his eyebrows at some of the 


stunts 
which publicized the campaign. He may 


be shocked by the shenanigans charged 


Victor H Cahala Chiet B g f the 
National Park Service fr 194 1 ie 
vised wildlife studies ¢ Smokies five 
years prior assuming at e. He e 
author of “Mamma Ame : " 


assistant director of the New York State Museur 
in Albany, New York 
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to such politicians as Tennessee’s late 
Sen. Kenneth D. McKellar. Campbell 
contends that Sen. McKellar tried to 
drive out the first park superintendent, 
Major Ross Eakin 


cial would not recommend purchasing 


because this off 


a Tennesseean’s property at five times 
the appraised value 

Few readers will fail to be impressed 
by the sincerity and dedication of the 
many persons who battled for mor 
than 15 years to solve the political, ad 
ministrative and legal problems, and 
floral and 


to establish a spectacular 


scenic park 
WORDS OF THE EARTH 


By Cedric 
Francisco, California, 1960. 133/ 
4 


Wright, Sierra Club, San 
x 101 9 
in., 94 pp. Illustrated with photographs 
$12.50 
By George Porter 
Words ol 
format and 


With the publication of 
the Earth” identical in 
presentation to Ansel 
cent “This is the American Earth,” the 


Adams’ magnifi 


Sierra Club has increased its prestige as 
publisher of books important in con 
servation and in art 

Presented as a memorial to the late 
Cedric Wright 
musician, mountain man—this book is 


writer, photographer 
a beautiful document in photographs 
and words of a love of nature that was 
a philosophy and a way of life. The 
foreword by Ansel Adams, Mr. Wright's 
friend for many years, expresses what 
must have been the essence of the man 
intense 


his great sensitivity and his 


creative compulsion. These qualities are 
clearly defined in the selections trom 
Mr. Wright's photographs and writings 
of the High Sierras, well chosen and 
again admirably edited by Nancy New 
hall. 

This book 


self, should be read as 


iultthough an entity in it 


i postlude to 


ree Porter A « tant Tre irer f 


‘This Is the American Earth.” While 
that book expressed in overpowering 
argument the need for conservation of 
the earth’s beauty before it is too late, 
“Words of the Earth,” illustrates sen- 
sitively and poignantly the personality 
of a man who lived with this beauty 
and who wanted others to see it and 
love it also. 

While the photographs are frequently 
similar in subject matter to those of 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Wright’s approach is 
very different. His photographs often 
possess a mystic quality which reflects 
a feeling of spontaneity and intuitivism 
in contrast to Mr. Adams’ carefully 
planned compositions and superb crafts- 
manship. However, Mr. Wright's af- 
finity for the High Sierras is apparent 
in every photograph and in every para- 
graph of this book, which should be a 
welcome addition to the library of any- 
one who loves the beauty of the land. 


BIRDS OF THE WEST INDIES 


By James Bond, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, 1961. II- 
lustrated with line drawings by Earle 
L. Poole and color illustrations by Don 
Eckelberry. 5 x 734 inches, 256 pp. In- 
dexed. $6.00. 


By John K. Terres 

When James Bond’s “Birds of the 
West Indies” was first published in 1936 
by the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, it was the only field guide 
available for the birds of that tropical 
It remained the only work for 
many years, but the original edition 
has long been out of print. 

Now we have available again Dr. 
Bond's book in a new edition published 
by Houghton Mifflin. It includes 186 
line drawings by Earle L. Poole with 
80 color illustrations of the more re- 


region 


K Terres, editor or managing editor of 
Magazine for 11 years, is the author 
f “Songbirds in Your Garden” and “The Won 
lers I See.” He edited “The Audubon Book of 
Nature Stories” and will shortly produce 


two more nature books 


SWIFT INVASION— 


Actually, the Vaux swift is not 
only harmless but of great benefit to 
man. 
the wing for long intervals, feeding 
almost entirely on flying insects. 

In “Audubon Western 
Guide, 1957) Richard H 


wrote 


Seemingly tireless, it stays on 


sird 


Pough 


“This little swift has only just 
started to make the transitio1 
from hollow-tree nesting to the 
chimney nesting that the chim 
ney swift achieved many years 
ago 
The likelihood of 


your home’s chimney is mathemati- 


swilts using 


- 


cally slim—especially if the weather 
is somewhat Chimneys in 
schools, closed for the weekend, in 
small factories that are idle, and in 
houses may be first 


cool. 


abandoned 
choice. 
Some ornithologists have banded 
as many as 3,000 swifts in one school 
chimney. The flocks don’t like to 
split up among several roosting spots 
so, out of thousands of chimneys, 
only one will generally be used. And 
if it should be a residence, even a 
homeowner won't have to worry if 
he has a strong screen over the fire- 
place. —THE END 
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markable birds of the West Indies 
painted by Don Eckelberry. The paint- 
ings and their reproductions are superb. 

In his preface, the author says that 
the “primary purpose of this book is 
to enable the reader to identify in the 
field the various birds that inhabit the 
West Indies. I also hope that it will 
serve as a stimulus to further research, 
in particular in the life histories of the 
endemic species, which have been in- 
adequately studied, although the Antil- 
les are better known ornithologically 
than any other tropical region in the 
world. 

Here is a challenge that may now 
be met with Dr. Bond's guide as an aid 
to identifying tropical American birds. 
The author says further: ‘““The avifauna 
of the West Indies is ‘tropical North 
American’ derived for the most part 
from Central America and North Amer- 
ica. The northern element is so well 
represented here that the reader is 
advised to have on hand one of the 
standard books on the birds of eastern 
North America fa Peterson or. Pough 
guide] to supplement this book. .. .” 

In his accounts of each species (sub- 
species are not considered), Dr. Bond 
gives first the English, scientific and 
local names, followed by brief descrip- 
tions (each species is also illustrated) 
with notes on voice, habitat, nesting 
and range. 

The West Indies include the Bahama 
Islands, Greater Antilles, the Cayman 
and Swan Islands, Old Providence and 
St. Andrew, the Lesser Antilles south 
to Barbados and Grenada. Anyone plan- 
ning a visit to this region should take 
along Dr. Bond’s book. It will be in- 
dispensable. 


TUKANI 


By Dr. Helmut Sick, Eriksson-Tap- 
linger Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 
5 x 834 in., 240 pp. Illustrated with 
photographs. $5.00. 


By Leonard Lee Rue, Ill 


A little bit of the adventurer stirs 
within the heart of all of us. Due to cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of most 
of us, our adventuring is usually done 
from the confines of our armchair 
through the pages of a book written by 
“those who were there.” The latest addi- 
tion to the shelf of real adventure is 
“Tukani.” 

Dr. Sick was born in Leipzig, Germany, 
a country that has given the world many 
men dedicated to the study of wildlife. 
He studied at several German universi- 
ties and received his doctorate at the 


Leonard Lee Rue, III, who is a Camp Ranger for 
Pahaquarra Scout Camp, at Columbia, New Jersey, 
is also a natural history photographer, writer, and 
lecturer. He has spent the last 11 summers as 
guide and trail director of the Adventure Unlim- 
ited wilderness canoe trips in Canada. 
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Wilderness 


THE DISCOVERY OF A 
CONTINENT OF WONDER 


By Rutherford Platt 


Author of This Green World 


The author, an explorer himself, tells 
the stirring story of the three excit- 
ing centuries of exploration between 
Columbus's first landing and the fi- 
nal breakthrough to the West Coast. 
Here are the great adventurers — 
the Norsemen, Columbus, the Cab- 
ots, the Spaniards and the French — 
and their dramatic achievements, 
told against the magnificent wilder- 
ness of forests, plains and wildlife 
out of which this great country grew. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


Journe 
Into 
Summer 


By Edwin 
Way Teale 


Author of North with the Spring 
and Autumn Across America 


The famous writer-photographer-naturalist takes his readers on an ad- 
venturous 19,000-mile journey through the American summer, from the 
White Mountains to the Rockies. “Moments of keen suspense or lethal 
danger alternate with passages so movingly beautiful that the throat 
chokes, the print grows dim. Happily, this book can be laid down after 
its first reading in anticipation that it will serve often as a refuge for 
later visits.”--Audubon Magazine. 53 superb nature photographs by 
the author. $5.95 


at all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 432 Park Ave. South, New York 16 
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Audubon Nature Charts 
14 Subjects 


colored ink on 
Illustrated with 
line drawings. Useful additions to classroom, 


Scout, 


Size 22”x 14”, printed in 
heavy white glossy paper. 


camp museum, school library, Boy 
Girl Scout, Camp Fire Girls, other youth 


group equipment. 


e 
a 


COMPLETE SET OF 
14 CHARTS, $2.75 
(plus 25¢ postage and handling, 75¢ foreign) 


Subjects: 


IDENTIFICATION OF LEAVES, TWIGS, SEEDS, 
MOSSES, LICHENS, EVERGREENS, ANIMAL 
TRACKS. BIRD MIGRATION, BIRD CALENDAR 
FOR RECORDING BIRDS SEEN. ANIMAL FOOD 
CHAINS (FOREST and SALT WATER). AM. 
PHIBIANS (FROGS, TOADS, SALAMANDERS). 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


JOHN A. 
ALDERMAN 


Birds of Prey 
Student 


aye 


fudubon Field Notes to be an 


I consider 


extremely valuable research tool in my 
studies of the birds of prey. Each copy adds 
more information to my files. Information 
which I can say with confidence is accurate 
und authentic. I am grateful to the very 
capable staff of Audubon Field Notes for a 


publication of the highest caliber.” 


reudubou 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year $3.00 
For two years 5.50 
For three years 7.50 


(Single copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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A Man-Made Disaster i 


By Charles B. McGowan 


( N September 1, 1960, an oil 

tanker, the P. W. Thirtle, went 
ashore in a dense fog in Newport 
harbor at the entrance to Narragan- 
sett Bay. Some 360,000 gallons of 
heavy, black bunker oil leaked out 
or were pumped overboard in an 
effort to float the ship. 


Ihe nearby shores of 
Jamestown, and other communities 
were covered with a gooey mess in 
a matter of hours. The effects of 
tide and wind soon spread the de- 
structive pollution along the entire 
shoreline of Rhode Island from Lit- 
tle Compton to Westerly, to offshore 
Block Island pools ol 
“islands” of the 


Newport, 


Sizeable 
sticky 
were carried to Massachusetts, Con 
necticut and New York shorefront 
areas. A fire on the surface of New 
port harbor might have developed 
proportions but for 
prompt action by Newport and 
United States Navy fire-fighting 
teams and National Guard detach 
ments 


substance 


to serious 


[he situation—later made even 
more damaging by the winds and 


high tides of Hurricane Donna—was 


such that Governor Christopher Def 


Sesto of Rhode Island declared a 
state of emergency and assigned to 
his Adjutant General the supervision 
of the clean-up operation in New 
port harbor. 


It is impossible to estimate the ex 
tent of the loss to the state, 
palities, and thousands of property 


munici 


owners affected by this disaster. The 


Labor Day week-end at beaches and 
other resort areas was ruined de- 
spite favorable weather. Loss of rev- 
enue amounted to thousands of dol- 


The Author and the Subject 


Charles B. McGowan is president 
of the Narragansett Bay Home Own- 
ers Association. He is a financial 
consultant and lives in Middletown, 
Rhode Island. 

His graphic description of massive 
oil pollution in Narragansett Bay is 
another in a series of articles in 
f{udubon Magazine on this lethal 
threat to our wildlife and beach 
enjoyment. Readers will recall, over 
the past five years, “The Oil Men- 
ace,” by Katherine Tottenham, Jan- 
uary-February 1959, and “The Men- 
ace of Oil Pollution,” January- 
February 1957 and March-April 
1957. 

Also, in his column, “The Presi- 
dent Reports to You,” President 
Carl Buchheister of the National 
Audubon Society described in the 
May-June 1960, issue, the virtual 
extirpation of the razorbill in the 
North Atlantic by oil pollution in 
the winters of 1959-60. 

More articles will be published 
in Audubon Magazine with the fer- 
vent hope that the United States 
will soon join the International Con- 
vention for the Prevention of Pol- 
lution of the Sea by Oil drafted in 
London in 1954. The United States 
is one of the few major countries 
which has not approved this agree- 
ment. 


BOOKS—Consinued from 


University of Berlin 
zoological staff, Dr. Sick went to Brazil 
to study tropical birds. World War II 
prevented his returning to his homeland 

In 1943, the Brazilian government 
sent an expedition, called “Fundacao 
Brasil Central,” to explore the heartland 
of the country. Many expeditions had 
tried and failed. In 1946 Dr. Sick joined 
the expedition as a naturalist. He spent 
the next seven years in the jungle and 
is there at the present time continuing 
his studies, identification and cataloging 
ill the forms of 
which he comes in contact. 

The book is well written and Dr. Sick 
of descriptive phrasing. His 


Serving on their 


natural history with 


is a master 


vivid descriptions of the tremendous 
tropical storms do everything but get 
you wet. 

\ very interesting note was that the 
piranha fish are not always the terror 
yf the jungle streams that they have 
been pictured. Dr. Sick tells of often 
bathing in pools where they also angled 
for the piranha as food. 

The book derives its name from a pet 
toucan of the author’s. Tukani’s antics 
are both amusing and informative, and 
at times almost human. Chico, a pet 
peccary, is also one of the stars of the 
cast, 

One of the main objectives of the ex- 
pedition was to open up new airfields 
in the heart of Brazil. — THe Enp 
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Rhode Island 


lars but this was, of course, only the 
beginning. Damage to commercial 
and pleasure boats and to the fishing 
and sheli-fishing industries ran to 
high figures. The Navy spent sub- 
stantial sums to clean ships and 
shore installations. 

No one should deny to industry 
the space requirements and the re- 
sources essential to the production 
of the material benefits we all en- 
joy. Certainly the National Audu- 
bon Society does not take any such 
position; nor does the Narragansett 
Bay Home Owners Association 
which fought the establishment of 
an oil refinery in the middle of the 
important recreational and residen- 
tial area of Narragansett Bay re- 
cently. Their slogan was: ‘““We want 
the right thing in the right place.” 

But mankind has needs more fun- 
damental to its physical, mental, and 
spiritual well-being than the enjoy- 
ment of the material benefits of our 
industrial the wealth 
amassed in the production thereof. 


society, ol 


Nothing is more basic than clean 
air, clean water, a place to relax, 
to enjoy the outdoors, to ponder the 
mysteries of creation. 

The effects of oil pollution on 
birdlife are well known. Not so easy 
to evaluate are the immediate and 
long-range effects on fish popula- 
tions—both the finfishes and the 
shellfishes. It should be obvious that 
one widely-used oil cleanup method, 
the sprinkling of magnetic sand on 
the surface, will kill shellfishes by 
sealing them in an impenetrable 
mass of sand and oil on the bottom. 
The finfishes perhaps can swim away 


from such a downpour, but they will 
not spawn here for many years. The 
shellfishes just lie there and take it. 
The once-important oyster fishery of 
Narragansett Bay is now a vanished 
industry, the victim of that brand 
of “‘progress” whose handmaiden is 
pollution. 

Planning and the conservation of 
natural resources go hand in hand. 
In our increasingly crowded world, 
there will be a premium on social 
responsibility and the good hus- 
bandry of the water, land and air that 
make up our environment. 

—THE END 
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KNOW THE TREES with 
TREE-SORT the 


(cma 


by 
Joseph E. Forester 


“To Sort 
the cards— 
insert the 
needie’’ 


$6.00 


Postpaid 


Complete with plastic box, sorting needle, 
instructions. Satisfaction or money refunded 
Order from 


THE SORT-CARD COMPANY 
Box 901, Boulder 5, Colorado 


First in the hearts of young peop/e—animal stories ! 


RUSTY 


scared 
the 
trust 


loving 


By Roy Simpson Marsh, author of MOOG 

4 warmhearted, engaging story that every 9 to 
12 year old will take to his heart! A ragamuffin, 
Airedale pup becomes a hero through 
patience of a boy who earned his 
and confidence. 
and Mojave Desert country. 


Illustrated by Clifford Schule 


Set in the Sierra Nevada 


$2.95 


FRIENDS TO MAN: 


Compiled 
of 


author 


gaging 


dogs 


The Wonderful World of Animals 
by 
THEY 
HOUSE, etc 

Twenty-six authors are represented in this en- 
collection of 
over the world, both fictional and true. Horses, 
, pigeons 
romp through the pages beautifully illustrated 
by Irma Wilde 


popular 


WHITE 


Frances Cavanah, the 
LIVED IN THE 


animal stories from all 


and even a talking mynah bird 


For ages 10 and up. $3.50 


At al/ book stores or 
MACRAE SMITH CO., 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
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POCKET TREE COMPUTER 


New! TREE-SORT has everything you want in a tree 
guide—plus computer action. Over 900 illustra- 


tions. Concise descriptions. 260 trees, 
including palms, desert trees, exotics. 
Covers US, Canada, Alaska. Scien- 
tific, yet so simple anyone can use 
it. Praised by outdoorsmen, natural- 


ists, educators, foresters, nature 
hobbyists. Enjoy, study and identify 
the trees with TREE-SORT. 
Free pamphlet on request a7 


t UNITRON's FREE 
Observer's Guide and Catalog on 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 


This valuable 38-page book 
is yours for the asking! 


With artificial satellites already lounched and space 
travel almost a reality, astronomy has become today's 
fastest growing hobby. Exploring the skies with a tele- 
scope is a relaxing diversion for father and son alike. 
UNITRON's handbook contains full-page illustrated 
articles on astronomy, observing, telescopes and acces- 
sories. It is of interest to both beginners and advanced 
omoteurs. 


Contents include — 

© Observing the sun, 
moon, planets and 
wonders of the sky 
Constellation map 
Hints for observers 
Glessary of telescope terms 
How to choose a telescope 


Amateur clubs and research 
programs 


UNI/ TRON 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY + TELESCOPE 
66 NEEDHAM ST., NEWTON HIGHLANDS 6 


Please rush to me, free of charge. UNITRON's new 
Observer's Guide and Telescope Catalog 14-P 


Name ee 
a 
City. 
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BIRD FINDING 
WITH SEWALL PETTINGILL 
Continued from page 161 
Mammals are numerous and regularly 
come to the campgrounds after dark. 
Mule deer, skunks, raccoons, gray foxes, 
tassel-eared squirrels, rock squirrels and 
various small rodents are in the area, 
and even a few elk occasionally wander 
into the canyon. 


drive most cars for about nine miles on 
this trail. After an additional half mile 
on foot, to where the Douglas firs mingle 
commonly with ponderosa pines, look 
and listen for olive warblers which are 
in small numbers on either side of the 
trail. They remain very late in the fall 
and may winter there. 

Coues’ flycatcher, sometimes seen near 
McMillan Campgrounds, is more likely 
on Signal Peak than elsewhere in the 


to Silver City via Pinos Altos should 
make certain they have adequate gaso- 
line and bear in mind that they must 
ford Sapello Creek which presents a 
challenge to modern, low-slung auto- 
mobiles. , 


Gila River Valley 


Bird finding along the Gila is best in 
the thickets north of Redrock (see 
Pettingill’s western guide, under Lords- 


Beyond McMillan Campgrounds watch 
for the Redstone Fire Cabin on the 
left, before a fork in the road. At this 
point an automobile trail leads to the 
south (right) and winds up the north 
side of 9,500-foot Signal Peak. You can 


higher altitudes. 


area. In late fall and winter this is an 
excellent place to seek birds of the 


to continue on the 
Sapello Loop Drive rather than return 


Those who wish 


burg) and between the villages of Cliff 
and Gila. To reach Redrock from Silver 
City, one should proceed southwest to 
Lordsburg on State Route 180, then 

Continued on opposite page 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO YOU — Continued from page 153 


The grayling, considered by many expert anglers to 
be the finest game fish that will take a fly, and certainly 
the most beautiful, is another animal that can survive 
only in a wilderness ecology. Once common in streams 
from Michigan westward through the upper Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys, it now rises to the angler’s lure 
only in a few mountain streams in the Bob Marshall 
Wilderness Area in Montana, and in certain arcti 
tundra waters as yet untainted by civilization in Canada 
and Alaska. 

Our Society is presently conducting a continent-wide 
survey and biological research to inventory the remain 
ing population of the bald eagle, our national emblem, 
and to find out how we can keep this great bird from 
joining the extinct passenger pigeon and the heath hen. 
In a general way we know why the bald eagle is in 
trouble. It needs a wilderness habitat, and as wilder- 
ness goes, so goes the bald eagle. 

Had we been foresighted enough a few decades ago 
to set aside a couple of areas of forest wilderness in the 
Southeast, we might have saved another rare species, 
the ivory-billed woodpecker. Some ornithologists still 
cling to the hope that the ivorybill may survive in some 
backwoods area of Georgia or Florida, but there is rea 
son to doubt that a single specimen remains alive on 
earth. 


Canada Looks Out for the Whooping Cranes 


As conservationists in the United States undertake to 
carry out their end of the international task of saving 
the whooping crane—and we have much to do toward 
assuring permanently adequate and safe winter range 
for the species—it is reassuring to see signs that the gov- 
ernment of Canada is keeping in mind the-needs of this 
rare and world-famous bird. In the Speech from the 
rhrone (Canadian equivalent of our President's State 
of-the-Union message) irime Minister John Diefen 
baker told Parliament: “You will be asked to appropri 
ate funds to enable a detailed survey to be made of the 
western route for the railway from northern Alberta to 
Great Slave Lake.” 

If you read Robert P. Allen's article in the May-June 
1960 issue of Audubon Magazine, you will recall that 
the planned extension of a railroad through Canada’s 
Wood Buffalo Park in the Northwest Territories posed 
a threat of invasion of the wilderness nesting ground of 
the whooping crane. 
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Biologist Allen, foremost authority on the whooping 
crane and its environmental requirements, pointed out 
that while the proposed eastern route of the new rail- 
road would involve real dangers for the whoopers, an 
alternative western route would not interfere with the 
critical nesting area. 

hat Canada is now starting a detailed study of the 
western route is, to say the least, highly gratifying. 


Men of Little Wisdom Who Would Play God 


There are symptoms that biologists in some of our 
wildlife agencies regrettably are becoming preoccupied 
with the technology of “controls.” The danger is that 
men and organizations that should know better will be 
spending too much time and money in a myopic search 
for some miracle chemical or mechanical device that 
will effect mass destruction or intoxication of animals 
that occasionally damage farm crops or otherwise inter- 
fere with man’s immediate and material desires. 

The loss of time and money that should be expended 
toward constructive research is bad enough. The danger 
compounded is that when men working for government 
agencies and universities go laying out poisons and en- 
thusiastically counting the number of dead birds or 
rabbits, the word gets about and the public inevitably 
draws the conclusion that the target animals are all bad 
and should be exterminated. An indication of what 
naturally follows is seen in the Connecticut legislature 
where a number of drastic bills have been introduced 
proposing “bird control” programs. Some of the bills 
would remove protection from all species of birds “when 
in the act or when attempting to destroy cultivated 
crops.” The farmer or fruit grower himself would be 
permitted to judge when birds were “attempting to 
destroy” his crops. How easy it is to lose sight of the fact 
that most species of birds, and birds in general, are highly 
beneficial to agriculture! 

The fearsome lengths to which the “control” psychosis 
can go is indicated by a suggestion that has been made 
seriously by agricultural geneticists. Some geneticists 
have said, with reference to birds labeled as “farm 


pests,” that the time is near at hand when an entire 


species may be eliminated through introduction of fatal- 


ly defective genes 

The world must be on guard against the myopic tech- 
nologist who, assuming the aura of “science,” arrogantly 
thinks he can play God. — THE ENnp 
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north to Redrock as directed in the 
guide. The road from Lordsburg to 
Redrock is now in good condition, but 
the “short cut” to Redrock from Silver 
City, shown on most road maps, is 
unsuitable for 
biles. 

The most productive area for birds is 
just north of Redrock, across the Gila 
River. Park under the large cotton- 
woods on the bank of the river. Abert’s 
towhees are rather easily seen here, and 
black hawks apparently nest nearby. The 
spot is crowded with transients in 
spring and fall, and it is an especially 
good place to look for Lawrence’s gold- 
finches in fall and early winter, and for 
elf owls in spring and summer. 


conventional automo- 


There are no accommodations and 
possibly no gasoline in Redrock. 

Birds are easily found in abundance 
at several places along the river between 
Gila and Cliff. Cliff is reached by driv 
ing westward from Silver City on US 
Route 260. South of the village a dead 
end dirt road follows the river for 
several miles. Although much of the 
land is posted against trespassing, vis 
itors can see much from the road, and 
landowners will readily grant bird find 
ers permission to enter their property. 
In the huge cottonwoods between road 
and river bridled titmice should be 
found with no difficulty in any season. 


Elf owls are locally common in these 
groves; look for them at dusk. 

For bird finding on foot, the best 
place is between Cliff and Gila where 
the surfaced road (unnumbered) con- 
necting the two villages crosses a nar- 
row bridge over the river. One may 
park near the.bridge (east side) and 
investigate the riverside thickets and 
small ponds—the latter hidden from the 
road and about half a mile to a mile 
south of the bridge. 

Abert’s towhees, although present, are 
uncommon and very shy. The best place 
for them seems to be near a small 
beaver pond three quarters of a mile 
downstream. Observers should carefully 
examine any black-looking hawks be- 
cause zone-tailed and black hawks are 
regularly seen along the river near the 
bridge. The zone-tails may be easily 
passed by as turkey vultures, particu- 
larly since they often are in the air with 
a few vultures. 

Gila woodpeckers, black phoebes, ver 
million flycatchers, Bullock’s and hooded 
orioles, yellow-breasted chats, Lucy's 
warblers, blue grosbeaks, summer tan- 
agers, lesser goldfinches and cardinals 
are among the many breeding species 
to be expected in the growth along the 
river here. A few ducks, herons and 
shorebirds are attracted to the river at 


this point during migration. —THe Enp 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL REPORT —C ontinued from page 159 


law since the Cape Hatteras Act of 1937. Not 
only are the remaining, undeveloped beaches, 
dunes and marshes of Cape Cod outstanding in 
scenic and wildlife values, they are the most 
likely of all to be blotted out soon by spread- 
ing commercial and recreational develop- 
ments. 


Padre Island. Eighty-five miles of this 
long barrier island off the coast of Texas 
would be turned into a national seashore by 
S. 4, a bill introduced by Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough of Texas. Similar H.R. 5013 and H.R. 
5049 by Representatives Joe M. Kilgore and 
John Young would set aside only 65 miles and 
would require construction of a road from 
end to end. The Yarborough bill contains no 
compulsory road=-building feature. 


Point Reyes. S. 476 by Senators Clair Engle 
and Thomas H. Kuchel, and H.R. 2775 by Rep- 
resentative Clem Miller, would establish a 
53,000-acre national seashore area on the 
Point Reyes peninsula north of San Francisco. 
This is an area rich in bird and other animal 
life as well as outstanding scenery. 


Oregon Dunes. S. 992 by Senator Maurine 
Neuberger proposes an Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore Recreation Area of some 35,000 
acres. Conservationists were puzzled when 
President Kennedy's special message called 
specifically for action on the Cape Cod, 
Padre Island and Point Reyes seashores but 
failed to mention the equally beautiful and 
needed Oregon Dunes area. Some suspected 
inside work by the Forest Service because 
some National Forest land would be involved, 
but this seems unlikely. Others wondered 
if a monkey-wrench had been thrown by Ore- 
gon's senior senator, the redoubtable Wayne 
Morse, who had declined to join Mrs. Neu- 
berger in sponsoring S. 992. 


THE KENNEDY CONSERVATION MESSAGE 


Other presidents have sent messages to Con- 
gress on aspects of natural resource devel- 
opment but none has dealt with conservation 
at once in such comprehensive and specific 
terms. The New York Times said editorially: 
"What he said about each of the separate re- 
Source problems was very much to the point, 
but the fact the President grouped them in 
a coherent whole is what gave special dis- 
tinction to his treatment of the subject." 

Among Mr. Kennedy's specific recommenda- 
tions: Strong laws and programs for control 
of water and air pollution, passage of the 
wilderness bill, establishment of national 
seashore areas, stepped-up acquisition of 
wetlands for wildlife, better care of public 
domain lands. 
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He said he had ordered the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Interior and their often- 
warring bureaus to get their heads together 
on “where additional parks, forests and sea- 
shore areas should be proposed." He called 
for an end to contradictory programs between 
federal agencies such as the present sense- 
less situation that sees the Department of 
Agriculture spending money for drainage and 
pesticide projects that kill wildlife while 
the Department of Interior tries to save the 
marshes and protect wildlife. 

The President also called for "full devel- 
opment of the power and other water resource 
potentials" of the Columbia Basin and other 
rivers. At this point conservationists are 
keeping their fingers crossed to see how the 
decisions are made when public power groups 
push for big dams that would blot out irre- 
placeable fish and wildlife or invade na- 
tional parks. Such a decision may be coming 
up soon on proposed Nez Perce dam, a towering 
barrier which at a single stroke could de- 
stroy the great fish runs of the Salmon River. 
The Nez Perce project is now under study by 
the Federal Power Commission. 


SECRETARY UDALL CALLS FOR ACTION 


Addressing the 26th North American Wild- 
life Conference March 6, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall said “time is the 
enemy" and urged his 1,000 listeners—most 
of them administrators and technicians in 
state and federal wildlife agencies—to push 
now for needed land and water areas. 

Many who have been critical of the emphasis 
on new roads and buildings in the national 
parks pricked up their ears when Secretary 
Udall said, "We are reassessing the objec- 
tives of Mission 66. There has been some con- 
cern... whether some of our national parks 
are not being overdeveloped at the expense 
of their unspoiled grandeur." 


HUNTING IN NATIONAL PARKS? 


Speaking later to the same audience in 
Washington, National Park Service Director 
Conrad C. Wirth broached a potentially ex- 
plosive issue. He said hunting may be per- 
mitted in some parks “to attain a balance 
between elk and deer populations and the 
carrying capacity of their environment. 

"Until research has provided us with the 
answer... through biological controls and 
other effective means," Mr. Wirth said, “we 
must continue to remove animals by live-trap- 
pirig and shooting. Unfortunately we rarely 
have the staff or funds to make this method 
as effective as we would like, and some parks 
still suffer from overbrowsing . .. In 
searching for a solution to the problem, it 
may prove necessary to seek the cooperation 
of responsible citizens in local areas to 
participate in herd reductions." -—The End 
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Our CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


RE too many of America’s children 

growing up in ignorance of na- 
ture, unmindful of the beauty of our 
land and the solace and spiritual bene- 
fit of our forests, streams, lakes, moun- 
tains and our other wild areas? 

Dr. Alfred G. Etter, assistant professor 
in the Department of Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Michigan State University, 
thinks so and in an address before the 
1960 North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence said so in memorable fashion. So 
significant are his remarks that we are 
quoting the following portions of his 
“Keeping the Child in Touch with the 
Earth”: 

“Through no fault of its own, ou! 
new generation is being born and 
brought up in virtual ignorance of the 
natural world. I am afraid that in the 
near future our plea for the importance 
of wildlife, natural landscape and na- 
tural principles of land use may well 
fall on indifferent, if not deaf ears... . 
It is like trying to get someone to 
visualize a forest when he has never 
seen a tree. 

“We are bulldozing 3,000 acres of 
metropolitan land every day of the year. 
These are the corner lots, the woods 
across the street, the old farms and 
river bottoms where the kids used to 
play and get acquainted with the facts of 
life. Land is being divided into smaller 
and smaller tracts, developed, posted, 
fenced and polluted. Potential park 
areas are disappearing rapidly. The 
more we need parks and playgrounds, 
the more we destroy the ones which 
exist. 


eagle. 
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“I cannot help thinking of Professor 
Aldo Leopold’s remark, ‘I am glad that 
I shall never be young without wild 
country to be young in.’ Leopold 
yearned for the development of an eco- 
logical conscience. A respect for life is 
implied in his concept of an ecological 
conscience, yet how much respect for 
life is taught today? 

“In our feverish way, we incite stu- 
dents to go into science, and what do 
we teach them of life? How to dissect 
it, change it, kill it, use it—everything 
but appreciate it. An ecological con- 
science also implies a knowledge of life, 
and putting the child in touch with the 
earth will do more than just gain ap- 
preciation for conservation objectives. 
Society as a whole will benefit 

“Not long before his death, Frank 
Lloyd Wright said: ‘I think distinctly the 
teenager problem is one of an over- 
gregarious life . . . not life with green 
acres; not life where the wind blows and 
where one is free to indulge his in- 
stincts according to his better nature.’ 

“In his article, ‘The Imitation of Na- 
ture, Mr. S. B. Jackson wrote, “We 
recognize that a significant aspect of 
juvenile delinquency is youth’s rebellion 
against a hostile, unnatural physical 
environment; against the ugly sounds, 
smells and colors; houses, streets and 
cities are designed for efficiency but not 
for highly sensitive biological organisms.’ 

“Where can a child adventure on his 
own today, explore, move out cautiously 
into the world the way all living things 
are meant to grow and learn? Look 
around you and you will still find youth 
trying to find adventure, and you will 
also find in them a poet bit of ssi 


Photograph by Bartlett Hendricks. 
Keep the child in touch with the earth. 


for the kind of trap which we have 
created for them. 

“It seems precious few agencies in 
our society are concerned with keeping 
the child in touch with the earth. No 
one is concerned with creating or pre- 
serving conditions which will provide 
the future with Tom Sawyers and Huck 
Finns, and, in turn, with Mark Twains, 
John Muirs, Teddy Roosevelts or Aldo 
Leopolds. We worry greatly about plan- 
ning for the increased leisure time of 
adults. What about the more important 
leisure time of our children? 

“Is a boy’s Saturday of no concern 
because he buys no license, pays no 
excise tax and shoots no game? What- 
ever the answer to this, there can be no 
doubt but that the way a boy spends 
his Saturday is going to have a telling 
effect on the future of our country.” 

—TuHeE END 
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PRESIDENTIAL BIRDWATCHER— «nt nued 


County during the first three weeks 
of April while redbud and dogwood 
still glowed from the hills—more 
than a month before the bird 
showed up in Philadelphia. 

Nor were Jefferson's thoughts de- 
voted exclusively to affairs of state 
while he Atlantic in 
1784 to take up his new duties as 
Minister to France. His personal 
log of the voyage tells us he spent 
a good deal of time scanning sea 
and sky. He kept a record of the 
shearwaters and petrels, sharks and 
whales he sighted, as well as of 
passing sails. 

While in Europe, Jefferson left 
his post long enough to tour south 
ern France and the Italian Riviera 
where he wrote enthusiastically of 
the superb climate and the great 
numbers of nightingales, 
cas, ortolans, quail and other birds 
Of these, he said, he would have 
liked especially to bring back to 
America the pheasants and _par- 
tridges of France, 
was able to. 

He probably 
the extravagant park he had pi 
tured, as a young man, surrounding 


crossed the 


beccafic 


though he never 


imagined them in 


his hilltop mansion. For young Tom 
Jefferson had written of a plan for 
a park which should harbor pea 
cocks, guinea hens, pheasants and 
partridges. It 
feeding stations to attract squirrels 


would also include 


and rabbits, deer and “every other 
wild animal (except those of prey) .” 
And, besides a buffalo, he wanted to 
“procure a buck elk, to be, as it 
were, monarch of the woods; but 
keep him shy, that his appearance 
may not lose its effect by too much 
familiarity.” 

The buffalo and elk, 
nately, eluded Jefferson, but Isaac, 
one of his former slaves, has assured 


unfortu 


us that partridges were especially 
abundant at Monticello. And a 
French visitor has left us an idyllic 
picture of Jefferson strolling ove 
his grounds of an evening with his 
score or so of tame deer coming up 
to take Indian corn from his hands. 

Like many other Americans visit- 
ing Europe, Jefferson was smitten 
by the nightingale. What a bird it 
would be in America! 

“We must colonize him thither,” 
he wrote. 

To his daughter, Martha, he de- 
scribed his thrill at sailing on the 
canal of Languedoc with “cloudless 
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skies above, limpid waters below,” 
while a row of nightingales sang 
from each bank. He told her of the 
fountain of Vaucluse, where water 
gushed from a 
tain valley, and Petrarch’s chateau 


secluded moun 
perched on the cliff above. 

‘To add to the enchantment ol 
the scene,” he recalled, “every tree 
and bush was filled with nightin 
gales in full song.” 

Not that America couldn't do as 
well, of course Notice the night 
Jefferson advised Ma 
tha, and remember it for comparison 


ingale’s song, 


with the mockingbird’s song back 
in America. The mockingbird “has 


the advantage of singing through 
a great part of the year, whereas the 
nightingale,” he added, “sings but 
about five or six weeks in the spring, 
and a still shorter term, and with a 
more feeble voice, in the fall.” 

Ihe mockingbird seems to have 
been 
While 
spring on the 


Monticello, he added that he hoped 


all the new trees and shrubs becom 


Jefferson's special favorite. 
Martha one 


songster’s return to 


congratulating 


around the house 


mockingbirds 


ing established 
would attract 


“ .. for they like to be in the neigh 


more 


borhood of our habitations if they 
furnish cover.”” He even suggested 
that Martha teach her children to 
venerate the mockingbird “as a su 
perior being in the form of a bird, 
or as a being which will haunt them 
if any harm is done to itself or its 
eggs.” 

One mockingbird actually became 
Jefterson’s personal pet. Margaret 
Bayard Smith, whose 
Washington’s first 
paper, Jefferson's pet 
mockingbird as a “constant compan 


husband was 
editor of news 
described 

ion” who followed him about in 
the White House 


on his couch to serenade him as he 


It often perched 


napped and would even land on his 
shoulder and take from his 
lips. 


Birds, however, were more 


food 


than 
just playthings to Jefferson. He con 
sidered a man’s education incom 
plete if it did not include study of 
Alexander Wilson’s “American Orni- 
thology 

He also was well acquainted with 
Mark Catesby’s mammoth two-vol 
ume work, “The Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
Islands.” In fact, he commented that 
better as 


Catesby'’s “drawings are 


to form and attitude than color.” 

He was, after all, the president 
who organized the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. Even before negotiations 
for the purchase of the vast Louisi- 
ana Territory had been completed, 
Jefferson had secured an appropri- 
ation from Congress to finance the 
expedition by Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark. 

In three years of explorations up 
the Missouri, across the Rockies and 
down the Columbia to the Pacific, 
Lewis and Clark sent hundreds of 
herbarium specimens, skins, skele- 
tons and seeds to Jefferson. They 
even sent him a live prairie chicken 
and four magpies. 

Many species were entirely new 
to science, and it was Jefferson who 
filled the vital vole of assembling 
records and distributing specimens 
among qualified scientists for study, 
for the expedition discovered hun- 
dreds of unknown plants and vari- 
eties of wildlife. 

Jefferson's other contribution to 
our knowledge of birds appeared in 
a work called “Notes on the State 
Virginia,” the only book he ever 
published. It was inspired by a se- 
ries of questions submitted to him 
by the Marquis de Marbois, Secre- 
tary of the French Legation at Phil- 
adelphia, who was gathering infor- 
mation on the American states for 
dissemination in Europe. 

Jefferson took advantage of this op- 
portunity to organize his vast file of 
notes and memoranda, “which I did 
in the order of Mr. Marbois’ queries, 
so as to answer his wish, and to ar- 
range them for my own use.” The 
result was a book that has been 
called the most important scientific 
work, except for Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s on electricity, published in 
America up to that time. It included 
information on the geography, cli- 
mate, commerce, laws and the 
plants and animals of Virginia. Sev- 
eral pages of the “Notes” are given 
over to a listing, by both scientific 
and common names, of over 100 of 
the birds of Virginia, qualified 
by the comment that there were 
“doubtless many others which have 
not yet been described and classed.” 

It is an impressive list but not 
enough, of course, to establish Jef- 
ferson as an expert ornithologist. 
Some people have exaggerated his 
accomplishments in this field. Elsa 
Allen, historian of American orni- 
thology, has analyzed his list crit- 

Turn to page 180 
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new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J 


WANTED — Books and Magazines on Natural 
History subjects. Any quantity, fair prices paid. 
R. RHODES, 411 Davidson Street, Indianapolis 
2. Indiana. 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
er small collections purchased at liberal prices. 
NADA KRAMAR, 927 15th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


BOOKS for the Naturalist and Outdoorsman. 
Catalog free. Sportsman and Outdoorsman sup- 
ply catalog 50¢. Will buy books. D. N. KEASTER, 
Supplier for Artisan and Sportsman, Dept. A.U., 
Route #1, Box 553-A, Beaumont, California. 


AUDUBON FOLIO PRINTS for sale. Plate 253 
Jager (Pomarine Jaeger) framed $45. Plate 71 
Winter Hawk with Bullfrog framed $100. Books 
on natural history bought. HARVEY 
BREWER, 270 Herbert Avenue, Closter, New 
Jersey. 

WHERE BIRDS SING—“A collection of poems 
by famous poets about birds, each attractively 
illustrated . . . pleasing and useful book . 
Grades 4-7"—BOOKLIST, ALA $2.50. TW AYNE 
PUBLISHERS, 31 Union Square West, New York 
3, New York. 
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Birdhouses—Feeders—Baths 


A POSTCARD BRINGS OUR CATALOG of se- 
lected bird watching and attracting products. 
Feeders, houses, guides, binoculars, cameras, tel- 
escopes. Expert advice. The BIRDHOUSE, Plain 
Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


CORRECTLY BU LT Wren or "Bluebird houses 
or a nice small! feeder. $3.00 each postpaid. Free 
leaflet on other houses and feeders. L.P. WYLIE, 
Clay Center, Kansas. 


FREE WHOLESALE LITERATURE from man- 
ufacturer on wren houses, bluebird boxes and 
wild bird feeders. GREENFIELD WOOD PROD- 
UCTS, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 

BIRD HOUSES, "BEAUTIFUL ‘Stripbuilt “de 
signs, lovely garden shrines, brochure and free 
offer a dime. JOHNS HOMES FOR BIRDS, 115 
James Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER. Handblown and at- 
tractive, holds big supply of sugar-water. Made 
for and sold only by FLORIDA AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, P.O. Box 825, Maitland, Florida. 
Price $5.00 


Camping—Travel 
FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special prugrams for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


CAMP DENALI, McKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 
—A wilderness retreat in the Alpine sub-arctic 
for those wishing to exchange commercialized 
amusements for the genuine delights of nature. 
Special session for studying birds and plants of 
the tundra. Box 526, College, Alaska, for 
brochure. 


ALLENTOWN MOTEL and CAFE offers excel- 
lent accommodations, food; and, exceptional bird 
study opportunities in Ninepipe National Wild- 
life Refuge; 134 listed, plus many others in near- 
by mountains. Also deer, bear, goats. On U.S 
93, fifty miles north of Missoula, Montana, 
scenic route to Flathead Lake, Glacier Nationa! 
Park and Alaska. Write for list. BOX 185, 
RONAN, MONTANA. 


DAVID’S FOLLY. West Brooksville, Maine, 
offers you country living on a saltwater farm 
on the coast of Maine. A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people. Our woods and meadows 
harbor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea 
food, blueberry pies, organically raised vege- 
— and a coffee pot always on the stove. 

May to November. - to $65 per week. 
MINERVA E. CUTLE 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP, Cape Rosier, Maine— 
On Beautiful East Penobscot Bay—Announces 
the 45th consecutive Summer Season—Mid-June 
to Mid-September—Family Cottages and Lodge— 
Central Dining Room-—Sea-going and nature- 
loving — Licensed Passenger Boat scheduling 
daily trips to Bay and Islands—Sea Birds nest- 
ing grounds—Sailboats, Outboards, and Row- 
boats—Island lobster picnics—Deep-sea Fishing 
Trips — Saltwater Swimming — Delightfully re- 
mote—Refreshingly cool all summer—aAll the 
advantages of an island without the disadvan- 
tages on our 100-acre waterfront site—American 
Plan $48 to $65 weekly—Advance reservations 
necessary—Write for Camp Prospectus. 


Delightfully un-commercialized lake, 
—- 
antiques. $49 $70 
week, including meals. WELD INN & MOTEL. 
Box 25A, Weld, Maine. 


RELAX. 
mountain region (Mt. Blue State — 
shuffleboard, minerals, 


NATURE LOVERS’ VACATION at secluded 
country place. Interesting wildlife. Swimming, 
boating, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent homecooking. Weekly 
rates: $56.00 each, for couple; $65.00 for singles. 
Write for folder. JOHN AND BEATRICE 
HUNTER, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


TUNDRA TRAIL RIDES & MERCER RANCH 

VACATIONS. Enjoy the wilderness and wild- 

life of McKinley Park by horseback, or relax on 

a pioneer Alaskan cattle ranch. Write Box 526, 

yi Alaska, or Mercer Ranch, Lignite, 
aska. 


BEACHBUGGY WILDLIFE TOURS of Cape Cod’s 
great outer beaches. Spectacular shorebird con- 
gregations on Monomoy Island, quantities of 
land birds in migration, vast colonies of nesting 
terns ‘including arctic. Daily guided tours in 
special vehicle. Base your seashore vacation at 
Wellfleet Bay Wildlife Sanctuary of Massachu- 
setts Audubon—350 acres, birdlife, nature trails, 
children’s day camp, swimming. Outdoor camp- 
ing, furnished guest cottage, two cabins on 
beach. Box 171, South Wellfleet, Massachusetts. 


CHASE’S ON TORSEY LAKE, READFIELD, 
MAINE, offer 26 acres of beautiful, tree-bordered 
shores along the sparkling waters of peaceful! 
Torsey. Widely spaced individual cottages pro- 
vide privacy and enchanting views; central din- 
ing room, finest home-cooked meals, recreational 
lodge, fishing, swimming, boating; while the 
surrounding forest and nearby marshes afford 
perfect cover for birds in their natural habitat. 
The diversified bird and plant life assures nature 
students a delightfully rewarding vacation at 
moderate costs. Booklet. 


THE FALES. A quiet and secluded retreat for 
those who enjoy nature. Individual cottages with 
wood-burning fireplaces. Swimming, trout fish- 
ing. Excellent food. John and Shirley Brooks, 
w illiamstow n, Massachusetts. 


PISGAH FOREST INN. Rustic Inn, 5,120 feet 
high, 629 feet below peak of Mt. Pisgah in Na- 
tional Forest. Panoramic view of mountains and 
valleys; foot trails, wild flowers, Flame Azalea, 
Mountain Laurel, Rhododendron, birds every- 
where. Secluded, comfortable: Open Fires, private 
baths, delicious food in truly rustic setting. Rest- 
ful, invigorating. May thru October. Tel. answer- 
ing service, Asheville—ALpine 3-0771, P.O. Can- 
dler, North Carolina, Box 433, Route #1. 


2300-ACRE ‘RESORT ESTATE in Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 134 species identified. May through 
October. Write for check list and information. 
HIGH HAMPTON INN AND COUNTRY CLUB, 
Cashiers, North Carolina, Telephone GL 1-2020. 


Cameras—Color Slides—Films 
WILDLIFE OF ALASKA 16 or 8mm movies, 
35mm color slides; Walrus, sheep, caribou, 
moose, goat, bear, glaciers, Lake George Break- 
up, wildflowers, small animals, birds, sport fish- 
ing and Eskimo dances, ELMER & LUPE 
KING, Wildlife Photegraphers, Alaska Film, 
Box 5-621, Mt. View, Alaska. 


BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2x2 pro- 
jection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
graphs—used by students, instructors, clubs. 
Twelve slides, $5.00. Twenty-five, $10.00. Sample 
and list 50¢. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana, 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, animals, in- 
sects, flowers, sunsets, minerals, "geology. Full 
color. 25¢ brings sample, credit slip and catalog. 
SCOTT LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm Springs, 
California. 

KODACHROME SLIDES OF BIRDS. One of 
the world’s best collections: over 1,500 beautiful 
full color photographs of over 500 species of 
North American birds—close-up. Dr. A. A. 
Allen's unique collection available for your use. 
Singly or in sets. Please write for catalogue to 
DAVID G. ALLEN, 23-D Sapsucker Woods Road, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Nurseries 

BABY | EVERGREENS, seeds, eccdlings, rhodo- 
dendron, azaleas, flowering shrubs, shade trees, 
large assortment of rare and standard plants. 
Catalog free. GIRARD NURSERIES, Geneva, 
Ohio. 

WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS ‘that: ap- 
peal to nature lovers. Write for catalogue, THE 
RED CEDAR WILDFLOWER NURSERY, Falls 
Village, Connecticut. 


Home Study — 


OUTDOORSMEN: Challenging careers open to 
men trained in our V.A.-G.I. approved Forestry, 
Wildlife el ber Conoeewataen home study-field 
courses. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
FORESTRY "AND CONSERVATION: 2144 “P” 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


PAINT OILS: Hobby Home-Courses. Trial Les- 
son $1.00, specify Landscape, Portraiture, _ 
— Still- .~ or Skyscape. Folder Free. 
salesmen. CKETT-MONTAGUE SONGBIRD 
STUDIO, Monterey, Massachusetts. 

Turn to next page 
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ically, pointing out its many weak- 
nesses and errors along with its 
strong points, in order to dispel the 
legend. 

We have to agree with Mrs. Allen 
that Jefferson was not an ornitholo- 
gist, although even this strict criti 
concedes “he had a tolerable famili 
arity with some 60 or 70 birds.” 

But whether he knew 70 or 100 
species is not ol monumental im 
portance. What is intriguing is 
the fact that this busy and learned 
statesman considered bird study one 
of his major secondary interests 

Only a man of intense devotion to 
wildlife would take the time, for in 
stance, to observe and write of the 
“chattering plover or killdee” as it 
flew down the lane ahead of him at 
Monticello. 

This Founding Father enjoyed an 
intimate kinship with nature which 
he liked to describe as an “interest 
or affection in every bud that opens, 
in every breath that blows.” 

THe END 


CLASSIFIED Continued 


Miscellaneous 
HUMAN-ANIMAL RELATIONSHIP. $2.00 for 


one year. $3.50 for two years. $5.00 f{ three 
years. Published quarterly. OUR PET WORLD 
240 West 75th St.. New York City 23. 


“GEMS & MINERALS MAGAZINE,” largest rock 
hobby monthly. Field trips, “how’ articles, pic- 
tures, ads. $3.00 year. Sample 25¢. Bex 687L, 
Mentone, California. 


WHITTLED WOODEN BIRDS. Painted in oils. 
Robin, bluebird, goldfinch tanager, kinglet, 
chickadee. 134 imch, $1.25; 3% inch, $3.25. 
Postpaid. Complete with base. Use in flower 
arrangements, on driftwood, etc. JAMES EU- 
BANKS, 426 Riverside, Knoxville 15, Tennessee. 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natura! 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and de- 
tails, write CLEM WILDING, Berger, Missouri. 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. Designs 
look handdrawn. Special assortment: 24 sheets 
envelopes, 22 designs, 4 colors, 4 styles—$1.10. 
HOOVER HANDCRAFT, Grand Marais, Minne- 
sota. 


BIRD ATTRACTORS. LIVE MEALWORMS. 
Large 200—$1.00 ; 450—$2.00 ; 1,000—$4.00. Mixed 
sizes 1,000—$3.00. Postpaid. DIX DOCK (Worm 
Farm), Kent 3, Ohio. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL”—Old Forge 4, New 
York. Simple Living in the World of Natur 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER—$1.00 year. Sample 


copy 20¢ 


DOUBLE DEERSKIN MOCCASINS, 30 other at 
tractive styles of moccasins, slippers, casuals for 
the entire family at very modest prices. Al! our 
customers enjoy year-round comfort; you wil 
too. Write for free catalog or see THE COTTAGE 
CRAFTS SHOP, Rutland, Vermont, 116 North 
Main Street on Route 7 North. 


ATTENTION PROGRAM CHAIRMEN—Touring 
the Pacific Coust in winter 1961-62, available 
for illustrated programs. Write for information. 
FRANK F. GANDER, Kissing Rocks Garden, 
Route 3, Box 740, Escondido, California. 


INDOOR OBSERVATION BEEHIVES—Fasci- 
nating, entertaining, educational. Free bee 
literature. BEE HOBBYIST, Box A-183, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma. 


CAMP COUNSELLOR: Boys’ Camp, Berkshires, 
Mass., 33rd year, has openings for men with 
enthusiasm for working with youngsters in 
camp-craft and all nature-science areas. At- 
tractive salaries, travel allowance. Detail ex- 
perience, references. JOSEPH KRUGER, 377 
Irving Avenue, South Orange, New Jersey. 

MINIATURE CERAMIC BIRDS, two inches 
high, authentically colored. Each modeled sepa- 
rately. $3.00 postpaid. Write E. J. WINDSOR, 
144 Jewett Parkway, Buffalo 14, New York. 


watchers! Fine level lot, with 110-foot frontage, 
on cliff overlooking famous lagoon and bird sanc- 
tuary at Carlsbad. Has good ocean view also. All 
improvements in and paid for. A real opportunity 
at only $11,500! LOW DOWN PAYMENT. DOSS 
REALTY, 392 Glenneyre Street, Laguna Beach, 
California. 

COLLECTOR'S ITEMS. Carved wooden birds on 
bases. Oil painted. Southeastern species. Ac- 
curately detailed. Made to ~rder. For information 
write MRS. FLORENCE KENNINGTON, Star 
Route B, Atmore, Alabama. 


rWENTY-FOUR WOODED ACRES in unspoiled 
colonial community. Stone walls, varied wildlife, 
congenial neighbors, brook. GEORGE HEMP- 
HILL, Old Canterbury Road, Hampton, Con- 
necticut. 


GOURD SEED—large types for birdhouses, 
ontainers, ete. Postpaid 35¢ per packet, POT- 
TER FARM, Route 1, Grass Lake, Michigan. 


THE SPRING PEEPER 


shrubs as they search for food. How 
ever, their real ability lies more in 
jumping than climbing. They are 
capable of jumping up to 20 times 
their own length and if disturbed 
on the forest floor they may leap 
away in bounds of a foot or more 
Occasionally during the summer, 
adult peepers call from the forest 
but the harsh, insect-like note is not 
likely to be associated with the more 
familiar notes of the breeding sea 
son. However, as the days shorten 
and autumn temperatures drop into 
the 60's and 50's, the male reproduc 
tive cycle is reactivated and, among 
other things, some of the males re 
spring 
time voices and a faint echo of the 


gain a semblance of thei 


vernal chorus emerges from the 
woodlots 

The spring peeper is widely dis 
tributed over the eastern half of the 
continent. It occurs east of a line 
roughly drawn from eastern Mani 


toba { 


» eastern Texas. Its north 
south range is from the Maritime 
Provinces to north Florida. In Geo 
gia and much of northern Florida 
there occurs a distinct population of 
have spotted under 
as Hyla 


southern 


peepers that 
sides This race is known 
crucifu bartramiana, or 


spring: pec per. 
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In the South peepers may remain 
active throughout the year and by 
states like Alabama 


they may already be laying eggs. In 


January, in 


northern regions, however, when 
the cold of late October, Novemb 

or December becomes too penetrat 
ing, peepers generally burrow down 
beneath the mosses and leafmold of 
the forest floor, presumably below 
the frost-line, and enter into a 
trance-like state of hibernation. Ox 
casionally a few choose to hibernate 
in the mud under water 
Peepers may hibernate singly, in 
small 


woodland inhabitants such as sala 


groups, or even with other 
manders 
until the 
spring sun thaws the earth and melts 
unlock the 
Soon after its emergence the 


Thus they remain torpid 
increasing warmth of the 
the ice to breeding 
ponds 
peeper will shed and eat its skin 


and then begin its trek to a breed- 
thus renewing the cycle of 
the species. 

\s this is being written the mer- 
cury has climbed into the 50’s and 
a few solitary peeper voices are drilt- 
ing up from the marshy depression 
at the bottom of our hill. Skim ice 
will silence them tonight and prob- 
ibly for several nights to come, but 
before long their sleigh-bell chorus 
will ring out again over the whole 
countryside. Undoubtedly the three- 
year-old that is presently tugging at 
my sleeve will soon question the 
source of the sound and when I tell 
him he will surely ask: 


ing site, 


“But daddy, what is a_ spring 
pe ¢ pe r?”” 
With great anticipation I look 


forward to helping him discover for 
himself as another lad did some 


years ago. —TuHE ENpb 


YOUR GARDEN SANCTUARY— 
Sunflower, commercial giant varieties 


sunflower seed continued 


ill summer to be an extra-choice food 


As in winter 


Carolina chickadee, blue 
jay, brown-headed nuthatch and tufted 
Athens 
cardinal fed the sunflower meats, whic 


he took from the 


of cardinal 


titmouse Georgia A male 


h 
seeds, to his family 
of three immature young (July 4 and 
6 in 1960 at Athens, Georgia Blue } 


swallowed the seed whole 


Sweetgum (Liquidambar styraciflua) 


red-winged blackbirds fed 
from the sweetgum trees November 30 
ind December 1, 1958, at Auburn, Ala 
ama; a few also fed December 25 in 
1959 near Shreveport, Louisiana. Rock 


Dozens of 


doves (domestic pigeons) and starlings 
fed well on the seed at feeders in Avon- 
dale Estates, Georgia, November 1960. 
Mourning doves ate the seed readily in 
December, 1960 at Athens, Georgia. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Where will you -¢ 
be this summer? 


Plan now to make this the Vacation of a 
lifetime at an AUDUBON CAMP for adults 


Learning is FUN at THE AUDUBON CAMPS 


Two-week sessions for adults during June, July and August. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


The Great Basin Desert and the Vertical Life Zones 
of the Sierra Nevada offer unique areas for explora- 
tion. Sugar Bowl Lodge, near lovely Lake Tahoe and 
historic Donner Pass, is camp headquarters for field 
trips to these widely differing habitats. 


IN CONNECTICUT 


The year around Audubon Center of Connecticut is 
just 35 miles from New York City. Summer campers ex- 
plore the pond, streams and Nature Trails. The Trail- 
side Museum houses exhibits of local interest and 
teaching techniques. Both one and two-week sessions. 
Don’t forget your camera. 


LearN about birds, plants, rocks, soil, water, 
weather, mammals and insects — their interrelation- 
ships and man’s dependence upon all of them. Com- 
petent leaders will bring this vividly to life for YOU 
at Audubon Camps. 


IN MAINE 


Trips to oceanic islands to see the nesting birds are a 
unique feature of the June sessions. The camp is 
located on spruce-covered Hog Island, just off the 
coast. Maine campers find that field trips to the main- 
land can be just as absorbing as trips to the islands. 


IN WISCONSIN 


Shallow beaver ponds and deep glacial lakes provide 
striking contrasts for study of life chains found only 
in and around fresh water. Campers take field trips 
in small boats and canoes in this area where all wild 
life is protected. Wonderful swimming. 


Our new brochure in color, “Have Fun in ‘61”, gives 
location, program and session dates. An application 
blank for each camp is included. 
For your copy write to 
AUDUBON CAMPS 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


When writing advertisers. please mention Audubon Mogazine 


ENRICH YOUR OUTDOOR LIFE 


with these valuable aids to nature discovery 


BINOCULARS 


Bushnell, 7x 35, 100% coated, zephyr light, center focus, case and 
. carrying straps. $81.95 ineuding tax. Other binoculars—Bausch and 
Lomb, Mirakel and Bushnell from $38.50 to $246.95. Postage and 


handling on each order, 85¢. Complete list sent upon request. 


FIELD GUIDES 


“A Field Guide to the Birds” by Roger Tory Peterson, $4.50. 
Also in the Peterson series, “A Field Guide to the Birds of 
Britain and Europe” $4.50; “A Field Guide to Western Birds,” 
newly revised edition, $4.95. By Richard H. Pough, “The 
Audubon Bird Guide” (Small Land Birds) $3.95; “The Audu- 
bon Water Bird Guide” (Game and Large Land Birds) $3.95; 
“The Audubon Western Bird Guide” $4.95. Book list sent 


upon request. 


BIRD SONG RECORDINGS 


4 Field Guide to Bird Songs of Eastern and Central North 
America, arranged to accompany Roger Tory Peterson’s book, 
“A Field Guide to the Birds.” Two 12-inch vinylite records, 
300 species, 3344 rpm. $10.95 per set. Also available, Volume 
One and the new Volume Two of Wild Bird Songs, 12-inch 
vinylite recordings by Ed and Ann Boyes, $5.95 per volume. All 
five volumes of the Sounds of Nature Series, and the new Vol- 
ume Six on finches. Recorded by Donald J. Borror and William 
W. H. Gunn, $5.95 per volume. Dawn in a Duckblind: A Guide 
to the Calls of Waterfowl, $5.50. An Evening in Sapsucker W oods, 
$4.95. Complete list sent upon request. When played near an 


open window, these recordings are valuable in attracting birds. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Order Today From 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Prices subject to change @ Please add 25¢ for postage and handling per record or book 


Headquarters for All Your Nature Hobby Needs 
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